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military situation on the Eastern Front has 

been the subject of a good deal of anxious 
speculation in this country during the past few days. It 
seems to us, for reasons which we discuss elsewhere, that 
this narrower question, though naturally of intense 
interest, is of less real importance than that of the 
broader effects of the Revolution in relation to the 
general objects of the war. The establishment of the 
new order on a firm constitutional and democratic basis 
is for the Allies as well as for Russia the most urgent 
problem of all. Let Russia once be securely free and we 
need not fear but that she will be directly and indirectly 
a force on the side of freedom a hundredfold greater and 
more valuable than she has ever been hitherto. We do 
not believe, however, that there is any need for anxiety 
as to the effect of internal distractions on Russia’s imme- 
diate fighting efficiency. The armies in the field are not 
split by political dissensions, and the organisation of 
supplies behind the line, having been largely in the hands 
of the local Zemstvos, remains unaffected by the great 
changes in the central Government. There is some talk 
of a peace party amongst the Socialists, but we shall be 
fairly safe in assuming that its influence is small and is 
likely to remain so, especially now that the main basis 
of its appeal—the futility of fighting for one tyranny 


TT: direct effect of the Russian Revolution on the 


‘against another—is destroyed. There are solid reasons, 


indeed, for expecting that the new order, by the enthu- 
siasm which it has aroused and the destruction of hostile 
influences which it has brought about, will substantially 
increase Russia’s actual fighting capacity even in the 
course of the next few weeks. 


Russia has provided the last and greatest example of 
the way in which the searching test of war on the 
modern scale is proving and vindicating the principles of 
democracy. The Revolution was accomplished amid 
practically universal assent, simply because everyone, 
the army chiefs and the nobility included, had been 
forced by bitter experience to realise that only through 
representative institutions could the whole strength of 
the nation be enlisted against the enemy. Similar whole- 
sale conversions have been taking place elsewhere. In 
this country the rights of the working classes and the 
necessity for a wide extension of democratic public 
control in various directions have obtained a sponta- 
neous recognition which twenty years of propaganda in 
peace time could not have given them. In Rumania, 
socially one of the most backward countries in Europe, 
the tyrannous boyar system has completely broken 
down since the disasters of last autumn, with the result 
that everyone is confidently looking forward after the 
war to the creation of a free and enfranchised peasantry. 


* * * 


Even in Germany itself fundamental changes are 
authoritatively projected. Only last week the Chan- 
cellor stated that “‘ the war would and must produce an 
internal political reorganisation,” and he promised that 
after the war the Government would propose a reform 
of the Prussian franchise. Herr Zimmerman, the Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, has been still more 
explicit, and has declared that after the war the Imperial 
Government will be made directly responsible to the 
people through their representatives in the Reichstag. 
The Kaiser himself is reported to have some time ago 
said: ‘* My people have shown that nothing is beyond 
them, and they shall have as large a share as they desire 
in the affairs of their government.” It will be prudent 
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to wait and see whether and how these promises are to be 
fulfilled, but there is no reason to doubt their sincerity. 
The experiences of the past two years have utterly 
destroyed the philosophy of the “ authoritative State.” 
They have shown that the dependence of the State not 
only on the assent but on the active co-operation of all 
the people is absolute, and that political freedom, so 
far from being a source of weakness, is an indispensable 
condition of national strength. Few, however, even of 
the staunchest upholders of the democratic faith would 
have dreamed two years ago that the lesson would be 
learnt so widely and so soon. 
x * * 


The success of the Russian Revolution incidentally 
provides the most complete vindication that even 
Viscount Grey could have desired of the policy of 
the Russian Alliance. From the very earliest days, 
ten years ago, when that policy was initiated, it has 
been steadily and vehemently denounced by a con- 
siderable section of Radical opinion in this country. 
When war broke out the attacks largely ceased, for 
obvious reasons, but the change of opinion was not 
so much a reconciliation as an uneasy acceptance of 
the practical necessity of the policy. The Russian 
Liberals, on the other hand, always welcomed and 
supported the Alliance by every means in their power. 
Their opinion of Tsardom coincided with that of English 
Liberals; where they differed was in believing that 
close official relations with Great Britain and France 
would strengthen their hands far more than it would 
strengthen the autocracy; and the events of the past 
fortnight have shown that they were right. 

* * * 


For two and a half years the Germans have been 
within about fifty miles of Paris; now the nearest 
point of their line is nearly eighty miles away. That fact 
illustrates the political significance of the retreat that 
has taken place in the past seven days—a significance 
which no military argument or extenuation can explain 
away. It would be interesting, however, to know how far 
the German army and the German people have been 
satisfied by the semi-official explanations of the 
“glorious” retreat. Probably they have been quite 
sufficiently satisfied to avert any seriously disturbing or 
demoralising effects ; but it is hardly possible, to say the 
least, that they are elated, any more than we were by the 
news of our marvellously successful withdrawal from the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. Yet it is positive encouragement, 
not consolation, that the German public must stand 
badly in need of at the present moment, if the accounts 
we receive almost daily of their hardships are well- 
founded. In this connection it seems to have been a 
stroke of genius on someone’s part to have described the 
new line upon which the Germans are falling back 
“‘Hindenburg’s line.’”” Hindenburg is still a name to 
conjure with in the German Empire, and the suggestion 
which is conveyed by the description is irresistible. 
Even in this country it has not, we fancy, been entirely 
without effect. 


* * * 


President Wilson has issued the notice prescribed 
under the Constitution for summoning a special meeting 





of both Houses of Congress. They are to assemble on 
April 2nd, and a state of war between the United States 
and Germany will then, it is understood, be formally 
declared to exist. ‘‘ Overt acts’ have been accumu- 
lating lately at a rate which leaves no visible alternative. 
The form which American participation in the war will 
take is still somewhat vague. Such military and naval 
preparations as have now been made seem to date 
from the rupture of relations. Mr. Gerard, the late 
Ambassador in Berlin, observed in a speech on Tuesday 
that “‘ in the two years in which the world had been on 
fire we (i.e., the United States) had done nothing to 
prepare for even reasonable means of national defence.”’ 
It does not appear that America will join the Alliance, 
nor is it important that she should. What is important 
is that her naval and military staffs should concert 
their action with ours. 


* * * 


On Monday the Government published summaries of 
the effect of parts of three passages which it had excised 
from the Dardanelles Report, and on Tuesday Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Churchill made speeches in Parliament 
adding considerably to our knowledge. As every one 
of the passages which were excised by the Government, 
and of which a bare outline is now restored, is found 
(so far as that outline indicates) to tell heavily in favour 
of the incriminated authors of the enterprise, the intelli- 
gent public may be pardoned if it infers that other 
excised passages were of the same character, and if 
in the sequence of Mr. Lloyd George’s bowdlerising, and 
Lord Northcliffe’s attack by the help of it, it discerns 
one more example of that collaboration which has 
been the key to most of our political episodes 
during the past two years. The Government’s defence 
that they had no alternative but to publish the Report 
in view of the terms on which the Commission was 
appointed, obviously will not hold water. If they had 
power to withhold essential parts of it from publication, 
they must equally have had power to withhold the 
whole; and there was every argument, except those 
of partisanship, for taking that course. 


* * * 


Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill between them sub- 
jected the Report (as published) to an exceedingly 
destructive criticism, and anyone who reads their 
speeches carefully in the pages of Hansard is bound, 
we think, to admit the impossibility of erecting the 
Commissioners’ conclusions into a sacrosanct chose 
jugée. What Mr. Fisher, the High Commissioner 
for Australia, observed on the point in his dissenting 
Minute, was plainly well justified. The Commissioners 
were painstaking, but did not avoid some avoidable 
mistakes—e.g., their treatment of Lord Kitchener after 
declining an offer to have his case represented before 
them, and their censure of Mr. Asquith in a matter 
about which they asked him no questions, and which, 
as he showed, would have been instantly cleared up 
if they had. More material, perhaps, are the refuta- 
tions now supplied for the charge, both in their main 
Report and Mr. Roch’s Minute, that the enterprise 
was launched without due expert examination or 
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proper staff estimates. Mr. Churchill’s speech is par- 
ticularly destructive of this view. Though a less 
winning piece of oratory than Mr. Asquith’s, because 
more directly a self-defence, it deserves very close 
attention indeed from anyone who wants to get at the 
facts. It is more than likely, we think, that history 
will ratify its last sentence. ‘‘ Your Commission,” said 
the ex-First Lord, “‘ may condemn the men who tried 
to force the Dardanelles, but your children will keep 
their condemnation for all who did not rally to their aid.” 


ok * * 


We think the Prime Minister is to be congratulated 
upon the action he took this week in connection with 
the South Aberdeen Election. The facts were, we 
believe, that Sir James Murray, the “ Lloyd George ”’ 
candidate, was the first in the field, and had the support 
of the central “‘ Lloyd George ”’ organisation—such as 
it is. The local Liberal Association, however, declined 
to endorse the candidature, and by a three to one 
majority selected instead Sir John Fleming, a Liberal 
who adhered to what is known as the Reform Club 
resolution—who is, that is to say, a supporter of Mr. 
Asquith. Sir James Murray thereupon announced his 
intention of fighting, and only withdrew upon the 
personal request of the Prime Minister conveyed in a 
letter which emphasized the importance of not doing 
anything to “ impair the national unity ’"—a sentiment 
with which we are sure nine electors out of ten will 
cordially agree. We do not pretend to know what would 
have been the result of a contest if it had taken place ; 
we suppose it would have been a close fight, Sir James 
Murray obtaining the bulk of the Unionist vote. But 
what is certain is that any attempt to create an issue 
—for no definable issue exists—between the Liberal 
Party as such and those of its members who have 
attached themselves to Mr. Lloyd George would do a 
considerable amount of harm and no good to anyone— 
whichever party the verdict of the electors was more 
favourable to. The reasons which make a General 
Election highly undesirable at the present time apply 
equally to by-elections, and we are glad to infer from 
the Prime Minister’s letter that he recognises their 
weight. 

* * a 


Last Tuesday’s important national conference of 
Trade Unions and other Labour organisations, con- 
sisting of delegates representing two and a half million 
members, came to the sensible decision to demand the 
prompt carrying into law of the franchise proposals 
which were agreed to by the Speaker’s Conference. 
More immediately important was perhaps the spon- 
taneous manifestation of feeling which compelled the 
“platform” to allow the Conference to discuss also 
the apprehended introduction of ‘“ Industrial Con- 
scription.” There could be no mistake about the 
strength and depth of the resentment expressed by the 
whole Conference against compulsory service, at arbi- 
trarily fixed wages, under private employers working for 
their own profit. It is not compulsion to work 


that is objected to, but compulsion to serve the 
private profitmaker. 


We can imagine no measure 





more likely to produce a widespread reaction against 
the war. And it is entirely unnecessary. If sufficient 
labour cannot be obtained for essential industries by 
offering higher wages—of which, until the employers 
have tried and failed, we are by no means convinced— 
the difficulty can be promptly solved by the Government 
taking over the industries concerned, with plant and 
staffs as they stand, and running them, without profit- 
eering, exclusively in the public interest. But this is 
what Mr. Henderson’s colleagues, speaking the mind 
of the industrial capitalists, refuse to agree to. They 
want compulsion only for labour. 


* * * 


We see that the Daily Chronicle, usually a supporter 
of the Government, definitely announces that it will 
insert no more advertisements appealing for merely 
general enrolment for National Service, which it declares 
to be nothing but waste of public money. This is a 
rebuke which Mr. Neville Chamberlain will appreciate ; 
and we may, it is to be hoped, look for the early aban- 
donment of what was, from the outset, an impracticable 
scheme. The appeal for women now at last issued, 
unlike that for men, is on the right lines. Volunteers 
are invited for a specific industry ; a definite wage is 
guaranteed (18s. per week as a minimum) ; free training 
is provided, with the necessary clothing; and suitable 
arrangements for lodging are promised. Whether the 
wage offered is, at present food prices, at all adequate for 
trained women doing the work of men, when untrained 
townsmen are to get 25s. per week, may well be doubted ; 
but if it does not attract the amount can be raised. At 
any rate (and this may be commended to the Board of 
Agriculture) the wage is to be paid in cash—another nail 
in the coffin of “ allowances’’! Meanwhile the Local 
Government Board refuses to allow eager Town Councils 
to set free thousands of men, who are now being wasted 
in our extravagant system of multiple retail distribution, 
by organising a municipal distribution of milk and coal. 


* * * 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland has made an interesting 
addition to the methods of regarding a Parliamentary 
pledge. “If,” he said, in last Tuesday’s debate on 
Supply, “on a given day, in a given state of facts, on 
enquiry made, the Government announced through the 
Prime Minister that it had decided to exercise its dis- 
cretion in a particular way, it incurred no obligation.” 
Mr. Dillon had pressed for the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Dublin Courts-martial, which Mr. 
Asquith, as Prime Minister, had definitely promised, in 
reply to Mr. Dillon’s question, on October 24th, 1916 
(“* Yes, sir, I will arrange for this to be done.’’). This is 
held by Mr. Duke to create no obligation, apparently on 
the ground that the Government is always entitled to 
change its mind. But seeing that the Prime Minister's 
promise resulted in the Irish Members refraining from 
further attacking the Government on the subject, it is a 
little strong, and certainly contrary to the usage of 
Parliament, for Mr. Duke now to claim that no obligation 
was created. According to this doctrine, no reliance can 
ever be placed in any Government promise or pledge—it 
“* creates no obligation ”’ ! 
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THE RUSSIAN VICTORY 


F the first promise of the Russian Revolution be 
fulfilled, it is surely the greatest event that has 
happened or is likely to happen in the lifetime 

of any of us. In itself it was not unexpected, but the 
form it has taken, the strength and quality and conse- 
quences of it, far exceed anything that would have been 
thought possible a few weeks since. Three months ago 
it was known amongst those who are at all in touch with 
Russian affairs that a crisis was practically inevitable, 
that it had in fact all been arranged between the leaders 
of the Duma and of the Army, that the Tsar was to be 
forced to abdicate and the Grand Duke Michael appointed 
Regent, and that even the Dowager Empress was in 
favour of these plans. But it was for news of a military 
coup d’état, not of a popular revolution, that we had 
been waiting so long ; and the difference is fundamental. 
Probably if the stroke had been carried out two months 
ago it would have meant much; the construction of a 
new Government, a considerable strengthening of the 
position of the Duma, and a great increase in the effi- 
ciency of Russia’s war organisation. As it is, an auto- 
cracy has in a week become a democracy, the Romanov 
dynasty has probably come to an end, and the present 
Duma—being in no sense a popular representative 
assemb]ly—will very possibly never meet again. 

It is impossible to believe that those who projected 
the coup foresaw these developments. What seems to 
have happened is that, having made their plans, they 
delayed, fearing to take the plunge; and the plunge 
might never have been taken had not a popular move- 
ment, largely Socialist in its inspiration, forced the 
event. A general strike brought the working-classes 
of Petrograd into conflict with the authorities. For 
three or four days the conflict went on until the military 
were brought in to use their weapons in aid of the 
police, and instead of doing so fraternised with the 
people. Then the leaders of the Duma and the Army 
ventured to declare themselves and took charge, as it 
were, of the popular movement. That they were able 
to take charge of it is a considerable tribute on the 
one hand to the real influence which such men as 
MM. Rodzianko, Miliukov and Kerensky possess, and 
on the other to the wisdom and sobriety of the people ; 
but the fact remains that the men who form the Pro- 
visional Government were not the originators of the 
Revolution and are now bound to act rather as the 
mouthpieces than as the masters of it. 

There has been a good deal of talk in the Press of 
this country of the danger of the Revolution going too 
far. A much greater danger, as it seems to us, is that 
the “ moderates,” supported by such foreign expressions 
of opinion, may attempt to check and stifle the natural 
development of a great democratic movement. The 
further that movement goes, short of actual anarchy— 
of which there is as yet no threat or sign—the better 
reason shall we of the West have to rejoice over the 
triumph of the ideas for which we stand. We are 
fighting for freedom and democratic principles of 
government ; why should we wish to set limits to the 
application of those principles in Russia? Yet quite a 
large section of the English Press has been nervously 





busy during the past week advising the Russian nation 
not to embrace democracy too suddenly, to try no rash 
experiments, to be content, for instance, with the present 
Duma until “ after the war,” and above all not to 
sever relations altogether with the Romanov dynasty. 
There have even been attempts to whitewash the cha- 
racter and record of the late Tsar, in whose favour 
there is scarcely one word of truth that can be spoken. 
A more contemptible figure or one less deserving of 
sympathy it would be difficult to imagine. They 
speak even of his “ patriotism ’’—the “ patriotism ”’ 
of a man who for two years has been betraying his 
country in the supposed interests of his family! What 
reason have his subjects to revere either him or his 
House ? When the new Government decided that he 
must abdicate, it was a great day for Russia, but it 
was possibly an even greater day when they decided 
that the supreme command of the Russian armies 
was not, after all, to be entrusted to his uncle, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. For that decision, if it means 
anything, and if it stands, means the end of the dynasty. 
The House of Romanoy is, and while it exists must 
always be, the main prop of the House of Hohenzollern. 
Which of the two most urgently needs to be destroyed in 
the interests of human freedom is an academic question 
about which opinions may differ. But both sooner or 
later must go the same way; and if as a result of last 
week’s events the world has really got rid of one of 
them, the war, whatever its outcome in other directions, 
will not have been fought in vain. 

It is not, of course, for foreigners, even though they be 
Allies; to advise the Russian people to adopt forthwith 
a Republican form of Government. All we are entitled 
to do is to assure them that if that be their choice they 
will have the fullest moral support and sympathy of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of this country as 
well as of France and America, and the Alliance will 
thenceforward be bound by ties incomparably stronger 
than any which have hitherto held it together ; for the 
British Empire, though it may one day perhaps be the 
last monarchy in existence, is in sentiment and practice, 
in all but name, a Republic. If, on the other hand, 
they choose eventually to re-establish the Monarchy in 
a limited constitutional form, their decision will be 
accepted in the West, not perhaps with quite the same 
enthusiasm, but with complete confidence in their know- 
ledge of what is best for their own country. What, how- 
ever, seems essential is that the new form of Government, 
whatever it may be, should be established at the earliest 
possible moment on what is the only sure foundation for 
any Government, the declared will of the people. Until 
a sovereign representative assembly elected on the 
broadest practicable franchise has come into existence 
there can be no real stability in the Government of 
Russia. In periods of grave danger and national stress, 
as history has sometimes shown, a single dictator may 
retain even for years the confidence of a nation ; but a 
self-constituted oligarchy—and that is what the “ Pro- 
visional Government ”’ would become if it decided to 
postpone its appeal to the people—can never hope to do 
so. The essence of democratic government is that the 
rulers can be changed by the will of the people ; but at 
the present moment in Russia there exists no machinery 
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by which that will can find expression. A Government 
which can only be changed by a fresh revolution, how- 
ever wise and patriotic it may strive to be, is a standing 
menace alike to itself and to the people whom it rules. 
Such a Government, deriving its authority neither from 
tradition nor from a popular mandate, but solely from 
itself, cannot be either strong or efficient; it is the 
natural prey of the demagogue on the one hand or of the 
ambitious soldier on the other; it is impossible that it 
should enjoy that sense of domestic security which is the 
most indispensable requisite for the successful organisa- 
tion of a national struggle against an external foe. 
We believe that those who, professing intimate know- 
ledge of Russia, declare that 95 per cent. of the Russians 
are still devotees of the Tsardom and narrow Orthodoxy, 
have overlooked the profound changes of the past two 
years; but if they are right there is all the more reason that 
the people should be consulted before things are done 
which might provokea reaction. Until authority in Russia 
rests on a broad and calculable democratic basis there 
will always be imminent danger of reactions and counter- 
revolutions. For these reasons we most sincerely hope 
that no more will be heard of the suggestion that the 
elections and the establishment of the new Constitution 
might conveniently be postponed until after the 
war. 

If the Revolution is allowed to develop freely and 
naturally to its logical conclusion, it is hard to exaggerate 
the gain that will accrue to the cause of the Allies, which 
as we believe is the cause of civilisation. The European 
situation will be transformed. It is possible to speak 
more frankly now in certain respects than we have been 
able to during the past two years. The paramount 
necessity of beating Germany has forced us to hope for 
a Russian victory. Yet it could not be denied that if 
that victory were to bring added power and territory 
and prestige to the Government of the Tsar, as it might 
well have done, it would be a misfortune only a little less 
disastrous than a Russian defeat. In the background 
there has been always the possibility that the natural 
affinities of blood and interest which exist between 
the Hohenzollerns and the Romanovs would lead 
sooner or later to a return to the Bismarckian policy 
of mutual insurance. There was little doubt that if 
Germany after the war set herself to the task of coming 
to an understanding with the Russia of the old régime 
she would succeed; and then the democracies of 
Western Europe would be faced with an even greater 
menace than the one they are now fighting against. 
It was a menace which might never develop and which 
it was impossible to take practically into account ; 
but equally it was impossible to forget it. With full 
representative government established in Russia whether 
under monarchical or republican forms, the danger 
ceases to exist. What is more, the German danger 
itself is immensely mitigated. An ambitious, militarist, 
anti-democratic Germany with a great autocratic 
Empire looming as it were behind her, hostile perhaps 
in some respects, but fundamentally at one with her on 
the great issues of liberty and democracy, would have 
cut an altogether different figure from a Germany 
which will find itself after the war almost the last 
refuge of those theories and traditions of the divine 





right of kings which are the chief obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a progressive and peaceful Europe. 

If all goes well, the reaction in Germany must inevit- 
ably be profound. The power of the Throne will be 
shaken to its foundations; it will no longer have a back- 
ground against which it can pose as a comparatively 
modern and enlightened institution; the Reichstag 
will be left as the most primitive and powerless repre- 
sentative body in Europe. Will it be content to remain 
so? It is impossible to believe it. Similarly the 
Prussian military caste must tend to lose its influence, 
nine-tenths of which has hitherto rested on a quite 
genuine and widespread fear of the military despotism 
which held sway just across Germany’s Eastern frontier. 
In other words, the Russian Revolution has secured for 
us already half the fruits which we have hoped to gain 
by victory. It is, indeed, for the Allies the equivalent 
of a great victory. And more than that; for no 
victory could have given us the promise we now have 
of a new Europe in which, whatever may happen, the 
main principles for which we are fighting will be assured 
an ultimate and permanent predominance. The promise 
has, of course, still to be fulfilled; the history of the 
Russian Revolution has not only still to be written, it 
has still to be made; but its prospects are wholly 
bright. We can hardly yet realise, perhaps, its full 
significance ; yet even now we can see that in relation 
to the future peace and welfare of Europe what is 
happening this month in France and Mesopotamia and 
on the seas is of comparatively little moment beside 
what is happening in Russia. For two continents 
the death-knell of absolutism is being sounded. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT 
TT"; German retreat in the West has during the 


past week been much accelerated; and its 
present object and limits are ro them- 
selves. The new front, to which Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg is directing the withdrawal, will apparently 
run from Arras (or the Vimy ridge) to Reims via Cambrai, 
St. Quentin, La Fére, and the Laon forts. In the Laon- 
Reims section, where it is not Laon itself but the fortified 
and forest-covered hills south and west of it that are 
of military importance, the withdrawal will be nowhere 
great and in parts nil, and there are no motives for 
hurrying it. In the centre opposite La Fére and 
St. Quentin the depth of country to be evacuated was 
greatest, and the operation is practically complete—the 
Allied troops are now only a few miles from both places. 
The north-western section of the new line between 
Cambrai and Arras will be the weakest; and here the 
retirement is being carried out by slower stages. _ 
The immediate purpose of the movement is obvious, 
and we cannot prevent its being attained. The enemy 
wants to do three things—to baulk our prepared offen- 
sive in this sector, to shorten and strengthen his own 
line, and to liberate troops for an offensive of his own. 
The new front shortens his line by about 25 miles. 
Remembering that the British front has hitherto been 
about 180 ale and five armies totalling 2,000,000 men 
have been said to be on it, we can get (when a deduction 
of at least 40 per cent. has been made for —_ - 
reserves) some rough idea of the German saving. On 
the 25 miles it may be 150,000 men, and it might be 
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considerably more, for we must bear in mind that the 
new line will be not only shorter but stronger and easier 
to hold. Every position in it will have been picked and 
fortified at leisure; every range will be known; the 
four winter months and a mass of “slave” labour 
have been available for constructing dug-outs and 
perfecting railway communications. The Allies pitted 
against them will for some time have neither dug-outs 
nor railheads, neither systematised gun-positions nor 
known ranges, neither stocks of dumped munitions nor 
any conveniences whatever for getting food, shelter, or 
a reliable water-supply. The Germans have done their 
best to convert the whole area in front of their Torres 
Vedras into a howling wilderness. They have Welling- 
ton’s own precedent for doing so; though Wellington 
did not put arsenic in the wells, nor did his army, like 
the Germans, indulge wantonly in such acts of destruction 
as merely express hatred and make no military difference. 

This being, so far as we can see, the state of the case 
it seems to us folly to pretend that all the advantages of 
the retreat are on the side of the Allies, or to say (as the 
well-known military correspondent of a high-class news- 
paper said last Monday) that the Germans are not 
shortening their line and cannot, and are deriving no 
military advantage. Equally beside the point is it to 
argue, as was argued in the same paper by a leader- 
writer who is per: }" the best-known in London, that 
because we should have thought the recovery of this 
strip of territory a great thing if it had been achieved in 
fighting after heavy casualties, therefore we should be 
even more pleased to have recovered it without loss. 
The gap in this argument is, that in its reference to 
pone it forgets those which the enemy has escaped 
as well as we, and which (on the evidence of all recent 
fighting on the old fronts) should have been very much 
heavier than ours. Can it really be that even such highly 
intelligent onlookers, at the very centre of information 
and ideas in London, have not grasped the elementary 
——— that the road to victory is the destruction 
of the enemy’s armies, and that gains of ground which do 
not pave the way to it are of entirely secondary conse- 
quence? Such gains, indeed, are no better criterion of 
real success now that they are large than they were when 
they were small. 

o say all this is not to countenance the error of 
falling into the other extreme. There is no ground for 
abruptly pony (as some do, whose minds are not 
solely influenced by the evidence) that our whole 
prospects on the West front are nil; that every fruit 
gathered there must turn to dust and ashes; or that 
to believe in a Haig-Nivelle victory is to delude oneself 
into an utterly futile prolongation of bloodshed. This 
. sort of pessimism belies obvious facts. By their latest 
move the Germans are cutting their loss cleverly, but 
they have lost. The recovery of a large strip of French 
soil is something for us to be really glad over, as we 
should all see quickly enough if the soil were in Oxford- 
shire or Suffolk. It is being recovered as the direct 
consequence of the battle of the Somme; it is a sort 
of deferred dividend on that battle. The enemy are 
vacating it, not because they want to, but because 
a comparatively small further Allied advance on the 
Somme would have made both salients, to the north and 
to the south, untenable, and would at the same time 
have made their evacuation a very dangerous operation. 
The real point in which they score is not that they are 
retreating, but that they have managed to delay until 
now a retreat which might by no great extension of 
our September victories have been forced upon them 
last October. It has given them four months’ start of 
us in the preparation of the new position. But what 


made it possible was what made their Rumanian 
victory possible—the abnormal burst of rainy weather 





which hampered the Somme battle from Michaelmas 
till the end of the season. The importance of that 
stroke of ill-luck was very great, as we insisted at the 
time. Yet though it may be more exasperating to be 
foiled by chance than by the superiority of an enemy, 
it is much less alarming; for neither side is likely to 
have the luck all the time. 

What about the rest of the Western front? There 
are few opportunities for other retreats. The Germans 
cannot go back in Alsace, for they would let the French 
into Alsace. They cannot retreat in the Verdun 
neighbourhood, for they would let them into Metz. 
They cannot retire far in the Argonne or Champagne, 
for they would expose their most important line of 
communications. They cannot give much ground any- 
where between Loos and Messines, for to do so would 
bring the British into Lens or Lille.. Nor can they 
retreat in the Dixmude-Yser region, without imperilling 
(what they value extremely) their hold on the Flemish 
coast. In fact, the only area for a retreat, besides those 
in or adjoining what has already been evacuated, is an 
area of no great depth round the Ypres salient. Else- 
where the “ elasticity’ which the German Press is 
emphasizing as the feature of Hindenburg’s front can 
scarcely extend beyond a few miles, or interpose more 
than a brief delay against our activities. 

What offensive use will Hindenburg make of the 
troops whom his shortened line liberates? It is im- 
possible to say ; but that they will be so used, and used 
promptly, admits of little doubt. There is reason to 
believe that Germany has spent the winter in preparing 
vast quantities of material, and that the revival, of which 
she has already given proof in the case of her air- 
service, may show itself no less formidably in other 
directions. A supreme effort will be made by the 
enemy between now and midsummer to win some kind 
of victory. He may succeed in doing so; and if we 
do not wish to be taken aback and thrown off our 
balance when the time comes, we must face the possi- 
bility beforehand. The Germans are not in a position 
to conquer the Allies by main force. But they still 
hope to do so by demoralisation and disillusionment 
following a snatched victory, and the only way to 
guard against that risk is to see it frankly. 


THE RED FLAG 


VENTS in Russia help to remind us how very 
H. respectable, after all, the Red Flag is. That 
is what makes revolutions succeed. It is also 

what makes revolutions fail. There is, we fancy, no 
instance of a great revolution ever having been made 
a success without a considerable amount of help from 
the upper and middle classes. In times of settled 
government men instinctively form a picture of the 
revolutionary as a man without a collar or as a student 
who takes to politics instead of wild oats. Nothing 
could be more unlike the reality. The typical revolution- 
ary—at least, the typical successful revolutionary—is 
the sort of person whose name appears in the list of 
Birthday Honours. Simon de Montfort, who is regarded 
by some people as the father of English revolutionaries, 
was the brother-in-law and the son-in-law of a king. 
He failed, it is true, to keep King Henry III. to his 
oath to govern constitutionally. Henry was one of 
those kings so numerous in history who, having taken 
an oath, afterwards violated it on the plea that it was 
given under duress. He anticipated Charles I. as a 
champion liar. Meanwhile, however, the English barons 
under de Montfort had put the case for a constitution In 
a form (translated by York Powell from a thirteenth- 
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century rhymer and chronicler) which will never be, as 
they say, out of date so long as autocracy survives in 
any part of the earth: 


The king that tries without advice to seek his people’s weal 
Must often fail, he cannot know the wants and woes they feel. 
The Parliament must tell the king how he may serve them best, 
And he must see their wants fulfilled and injuries redressed. 
A king should seek his people’s good and not his own sweet will, 
Nor k himself a slave because men hold him back from ill. . . 


No! law stands high above the king, for law is the true light 
bene? - whose ray the king would stray and wander from the 
ight. 


When'a king strays he ought to be called back into the way 
By those he rules, who lawfully his will may disobey 

Until he seeks the path, but when his wandering’s o’er 

They ought to help and succour him and love him as before. 


There is, we are aware, a type of modern revolutionary 
—the revolutionary-at-all-costs, he might be called— 
who would deny the name of revolutionary to Simon de 
Montfort. Revolutions, in his eyes, are merely the 
quarrels of rival sets of rascals whose chief difference 
consists in desiring to plunder the people in different 
ways. It is consoling to human vanity to be able to 
simplify history in this contemptuous fashion. But to 
do so is to deny the intellect and to confess one’s ignor- 
ance of human nature. Revolutions may have their 
origin in the hunger of the poor: even Simon de Mont- 
fort had a winter of famine fighting on his side. But 
they must be established on the assent of the best 
organised classes, and the poor have never been a well- 
organised class since the beginning of history. Wat 
Tyler’s revolution vanished with the suddenness of a 
dream, because it had no backing among the well- 
organised classes. It was a false dawn of democracy in 
an unprepared world. The King and his party had only 
to lie and to hold on until the movement automatically 
fell to pieces. “Hold no speech with the shoeless 
ruffians,’ the Treasurer advised King Richard when 
Wat Tyler and his men demanded an audience, and the 
Earl of Salisbury rebuked the revolutionaries, during 
their interview with the King, with the words, “‘ Gentle- 
men, you are not properly dressed.” There we see the 
weakness of the revolution. Revolutionaries who are 
not properly dressed have scarcely a chance of succeed- 
ing. This may seem a hard saying, but it is based on 
the most obvious common-sense. it really means that, 
in order to have a successful revolution, you must 
have coherence and order and education, and must 
not be content with the sudden passions of an ignorant 
mob. Even if society were revolutionised to-morrow 
into the very image of perfection, it would gradually sink 
back to the level of the ignorance of citizens. That 
is why the demagogue, who stirs up instead of educating 
the people, is not the most effective sort of revolutionary 
leader. He plays a part—it may be, a necessary part— 
m every revolution; but for the type of successful 
revolutionaries we have to turn to men free from ex- 
travagance and the passion of disorder, like Cromwell 
and George Washington. 

We do not wish to argue, we need hardly say, that 
the best revolutionary leaders will be found in the upper 
and middle classes till the end of history. We merel 
wish to point out that the very circumstances which 
have at various periods made the working classes desire 
revolution have prevented them from obtaining that 
education and training which would enable them to 
lead a revolutionary movement to success. Things are 
changing rapidly in this respect, but even to-day 
education is not sufficiently democratic to put the 
worker on the same level of opportunity with the 
children of the more comfortable classes. Some writers, 
like Prince Kropotkin, seem to think that it is the 
upper and middle-class interlopers who spoil revo- 





lutions. But, as a matter of fact, social circumstances 
being what they are, interlopers of this kind have 
always been necessary to give revolutions coherence 
and stability. The French Revolution may have 
begun in peasant risings and bread riots. It would 
hardly have been established as one of the great events 
of history had it not been for the collaboration of 
Girondins and other ultra-respectable idealists—and 
realists. In a revolution, it may be said, the crowd is 
almost indispensable, but the Girondins are absolutely 
indispensable. Robespierre was not a Girondin, but 
to the extreme revolutionary he seems a far too respect- 
able and moderate figure. He is accused of having 
made the Revolution a bourgeois revolution and so 
destroyed it. But the Revolution was destroyed, as 
—— are sometimes destroyed, by its excesses. 
Had it been a little more bourgeois, it might have lasted 
longer. The world had not yet been educated in the 
difficult grammar of equality. As each new revolution 
breaks out, there are always persons of sanguine tem- 
veep who believe that the reign of equality may 

ave begun at last, if only well-meaning aristocrats 
and a timid bourgeoisie do not interfere. That is the 
great illusion of revolutions. How many people must 
have felt it during the French Revolution, when Europe 

was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again. 


Human nature, unfortunately, requires to be born 
again many times, like the personality of a sinful 
Buddhist, before it arrives at its perfect desire. No 
revolution ever fulfils the hopes it awakens. It is 
limited by the limitations of human nature. Belief in 
the perfectibility of man suddenly founders on his 
manifest imperfections. That is why political revo- 
lutions (which do not require any special faith in human 
nature) have so much greater chances of success than 
social revolutions (which are so often founded on an 
almost unreasonable faith in human nature). The 
Washingtons and the Russells build upon the common 
earth, while the John Balls and the Mazzinis build upon 
the clouds. 

This is not to disparage revolution or to deny honour 
to the great social revolutionaries. It is merely to 
attempt to analyse the causes that make revolutions 
succeed and fail. Clearly the task set himself by 
Cavour in bringing about a political revolution in 
Italy was child’s play compared to the task set himself 
by Mazzini in bringing about a social revolution as 


well. Cavour’s work, indeed, can scarcely be called a 
revolution. George Washington’s work was similarly 
easy. It was a union of moderate men to achieve 


moderate ends, like the English Revolution of 1688. 
We have seen revolutions in our own day in China and 
Turkey and Portugal—all of them triumphs, in so far 
as we can call them triumphs, of moderate men. The 
Yuan-shi-Kais give solid form to a fraction of the ideals 
of the Sun-yat-sens. That is the history of most 
revolutions. It would be absurd, however, to be 
pessimistic on this account. One must not expect 
too much of revolutions, but the great revolutions of 
the past have done an immense service to the world in 
propagating the idea as well as the practice of equality. 
The Americans went to school to the Revolution of 
1688, and the French went to school in a measure to 
the Americans. Revolutions are the frank reminders 
to monarchs and governments that peoples do not 
exist for the sake of governments, but governments for 
the sake of peoples. The object of most revolutions is 
to obtain free institutions through which they may 
address this reminder to those in authority in a peace- 
able way. As men reach a certain level of education, 
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free institutions and revolution become the alternatives. 
The difficulty in revolutions usually is that the revo- 
lutionists themselves hold conflicting views in regard 
to what is denoted by free institutions. Cromwell was 
of one opinion, and Lilburne the Leveller of another. 
Their failure to reconcile their differences helped, it 
has been suggested, to destroy the Commonwealth. 
One imagines a similar difficulty will have to be over- 
come in Russia. The success of the Revolution depends 
on a reconciliation between the political ideals of the 
moderates and the social ideals of the extremists. 
Some newspaper critics are already crying up the one 
set of ideals against the other, inciting them to conflict 
rather than collaboration. The sensational passion for 
conflict has always been the great danger incident to 
revolution. That is why practical statesmen make so 
much more efficient revolutionaries than doctrinaires. 
The doctrinaire is a man who fights for a principle 
rather than for the victory of a principle. The states- 
man makes a new principle of the necessity of working 
with other people in order that his principle may be 
vindicated. The success of any revolution depends 
upon its being able to throw up a statesman who will 
prove himself stronger than the doctrinaire. 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND" 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N November 5th the Central Powers endorsed in 
() theory the principle of Polish independence—as 
the distinguished German sociologist, Herr Max 
Weber, put it in the Frankfurter Zeitung of February 25th, 
“they issued an unactionable promissory note, with no 
definite content and in favour of a beneficiary who had 
not yet attained a corporate existence.”” On November 9th 
they took the very practical step of calling on the Poles 
to enlist in a “ Polish”? army. The Activists, i.e., the Poles 
who were prepared to proceed with the building of the 
Polish State under the xgis of the Central Powers, answered 
with one voice that there can be no Polish army without a 
Polish government, and that no one except such a govern- 
ment has the right to call the Poles to arms. They also 
rejected the scheme for a provisional constitution put for- 
ward on November 12th by Herr von Beseler, the German 
Governor-General of Warsaw, because it proposed a Diet 
wholly unrepresentative in character, and with a scope of 
action more appropriate to a philanthropic institution 
than a national legislature. Nor were they willing to join a 
Polish Council of State of which one-third would have been 
composed of representatives of the occupying Powers. 
The opposition of the Polish Activists forced the Central 
Powers to further concessions. The new Order dated 
November 26th and published on December 8th (evidently, 
after it had been signed, further pourparlers delayed its 
— was the result of a oo between the 
olish Activists and the occupying Powers. It did not 
provide a ready-made constitution but summoned a Pro- 
visional Polish Council of State which was to draft a constitu- 
tion for Poland, to co-operate with the occupying Powers 
in building up a Polish army and a Polish administration, 
to advise these Powers on questions on which they might 
ask its opinion, and, finally, to frame its own proposals 
for measures deemed necessary in the interests of the country. 
The Council of State was to consist of twenty-five members 
appointed by the occupying Powers, naturally in under- 





* This article was written before the Russian Revolution, which, it 
is hardly necessary to say, must profoundly affect the situation in 
Poland. Our correspondent shows how slight and uncertain the German 
hold has been even in the circumstances of the past winter. There is no 
doubt that the success of the Revolution will have an extremely 
satisfactory effect from the Allies’ point of view.—Ep. N.S. 





standing with the representative eircles of Russian Poland. 
The fact that a packed Council unrepresentative of Polish 
opinion would not have gained sufficient authority among 
the Poles to carry through any of the measures required by 
the occupying Powers was a safeguard against flagrant 
abuses in the appointment of its members. On the other 
hand, the lack of unity between the different Polish parties 
made it possible for the occupying Powers to exert consider- 
able influence on the composition of the Council. Public 
opinion in Russian Poland is divided into three main camps 
which since about December, 1916, are described as the 
Right, Centre, and Left. The Right is also, sometimes, 
described as Neutralist or Passivist, while the Centre and 
the Left are both Activist. 

The Right under the leadership of the National Democrat 
and Realist parties, which have made opportunism their 
guiding principle in politics, had in 1914 accepted autonomy 
under Russia as their programme. By the spring of 1916— 
much reduced in strength and prestige owing to the military 
reverses of Russia—they decided that nothing short of State 
independence could satisfy the Poles. The Proclamation of 
November 5th the Right answered with protests against the 
formation of an army which would have to fight on the side of 
the Central Powers and against the Poles assuming the re- 
sponsibility for the government of Russian Poland under 
existing conditions. However, by the end of the month 
they had abandoned their uncompromising “ neutrality,” 
and stated that they were prepared to co-operate in the 
work of reconstructing a Polish State provided no immediate 
military action was demanded. They are opposed to taking 
any risks while the general situation remains as obscure as 
it is at present, and are playing for time. On December 7th 
representatives of the Right declared to the German 
authorities that in their view “‘ the Council of State cannot 
partake of the nature of a national government, but being 
merely a provisional institution must work for the speediest 
convocation of a regular national legislature, i.e., a Diet,” 
and that the “ decision to create a Polish army, even on a 
voluntary basis *’ ought to be left to the Diet. Yet it is 
extremely difficult for the Right to maintain their position. 
Work is being done on the formation of a Polish government 
and of a Polish army, the Activists are fighting the battle 
against the Germans forthe control of the government and 
army. Honest doubts, therefore, arise in the minds of many 
of the Neutralists whether they could not do better service 
to the future of Poland by joining in and strengthening the 
hands of those who put their conditions to the Germans than 
by remaining altogether passive, whilst the arrivistes and 
slseptaabel among them fear to miss the psychological 
moment for a bargain. By the middle of December, 1916, 
the Right was discussing the possibility of entering the 
Provisional Council of State. By the end of the month 
they decided not to do so, but having thus refused to enter 
by the front door, some of their chief leaders are now coming 
in by various ways at the back. 

The Centre includes the moderate and conservative 
gentry and bourgeois elements from among the Activists. 
Most of them originally belonged to or sympathised with the 
National Democrat and Realist parties. Some had left these 
parties before the war because of their rapprochement with 
Russian reactionary circles ; others had done so since 1914 
because opposed to giving active support to the programme 
of autonomy under Russia, which was the platform of the 
Right whilst the Russians were still in Warsaw. Yet others 
have thrown in their lot with the Central Powers since these 
gained possession of Russian Poland. They believe that 
the Russians will never return to Poland, and wish to estab- 
lish at once a connection with the new “ powers that be.” 
Some do so for private reasons, others from patriotic motives. 
Moreover, most of them are afraid of the radicalism and the 
intransigeance of the Left, and feel in need of support 
from some strong government. They look, therefore, upon 
co-operation with the Central Powers as a vital necessity, 
and are prepared to go a long way to meet their wishes. 
Naturally, even among them only a negligible fraction 
trust the Germans. Their “ orientation ” is predominantly 
pro-Austrian, and they remain in close touch with the Roman 
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Catholic aristocracy of Western Galicia and with its middle 
classes. They demand that a strong Polish government and 
a strong Polish army be formed immediately, and that a 
Polish King be rete at the earliest possible date. The 
King is to be chosen from “a Roman Catholic dynasty 
friendly to the Polish nation ”—in other words, he is to be a 
Hapsburg. As to a Polish Diet, the “ Centre ” is very much 
more restrained. They are, to some extent, afraid of it, as 
they know that Activist opportunism is not likely to appeal 
to the wide popular masses. One can demand sacrifices only 
in the name of an idea, and ideas are in their very nature un- 
compromising. 

The third big political group, namely, that of the “ Left,” 
consists of Radical and Socialist elements ; the best among 
them are the spiritual heirs of the old Polish revolutionaries. 
They have lost none of the virtues of their ancestors nor any 
of their political absurdities ; idealists to the core, they are 
visionaries capable of conceiving and attempting the im- 
possible. Their present chiefs led in Poland the revolution of 
1905-7, and, after the movement had broken down, with- 
drew into Austrian Poland only to prepare for a new 
revolution. The prospect of war between Austria and 
Russia produced a rapprochement between these revolution- 
aries and the Cracow conservative and bourgeois parties 
who ever since 1866 have professed the theory of the 
“Polish Piedmont ’’—Galicia was to become under the Haps- 
burg sceptre the Piedmont of a future Poland. In 1914 
the leader of the revolutionary Socialists from RussianPoland, 
Joseph Pilsudski, became Brigadier-General in the Polish- 
Austrian Legions which were to be the nucleus of a future 
Polish army. Although they were now fighting under the 
Austrian flag, the Radicals felt for the Hapsburgs none of 
the pietas which is characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
aristocracy and even of large portions of the bourgeoisie and 
lower classes of Galicia. When, after the occupation of 
Russian Poland by the Central Powers, they found that 
Austria was unable to force upon Germany her own pro- 
= for a union of Russian Poland and Galicia, the old 

olish revolutionaries reverted in full to their original 
programme of Polish independence pure and simple, and on 
August 28th, 1916, General Pilsudski withdrew parts of his 
brigade from the front without asking the permission of his 
superiors, merely as a political demonstration against the way 
in which the Central Powers were treating the Polish 
Question.* The collapse of the Austrian programme, as 
shown in the Proclamation of November 5th, left the 
Radicals unmoved, and there is among them no looking 
back towards Vienna. They trust neither Austria nor 
Germany, and fecl no more desire to sacrifice themselves 
pour les beaux yeux of the Hapsburgs than to work pour le roi 
de Prusse. There is to be no Polish army without sufficient 
guarantees that it will be truly Polish, and no Polish govern- 
ment except one based on a strong popular democratic basis. 

What the Right and the Left had then in common as 
against the Centre was the desire to have a Polish Dict 
summoned immediately, and the determination not to let 
the Central Powers obtain Polish help on excessively easy 
terms. On the other hand the Germans would have liked 
to see the Right enter the Council because that would have 
meant a definite rally of all the Poles round the Polish State 
of their creation, and further because the Right includes 
the most representative part of the conservative, aristocratic 
element which to the Germans is the natural foundation of 

overnment. Negotiations were therefore opened with the 

ight, and Pilsudski, the revolutionary Socialist of 1905 
and the refractory officer of only three months ago, was 
now summoned by General von Beseler to Warsaw to act as 
intermediary in these negotiations. According to the 
proposals put forward by Pilsudski ten seats in the Council 
were to be conceded to the Right, ten to the Centre and five 
to his own group, the Left. As in most political and military 

uestions the votes of the Right and of the Centre—of the 
assivists and of the pro-Austrian Activists—would have 





* Even then the Austrians did not dare to take any steps against 
a man of the popularity of Pilsudski, but the German commanders 


insisted on his dismissal, describing his action as a ‘* breach of military 
discipline in the presence of the enemy.” 


counterbalanced each other, it would have rested with 
Pilsudski and his followers to decide when action was to be 
taken and on what terms. Probably for this very reason 
General von Beseler rejected the scheme and refused to 
admit more than seven members of the Right and five of the 
Left to the Council, reserving thirteen seats for the Centre 
and for nondescript individuals likely to co-operate with 
them. Towards the end of December the negotiations 
with the Right broke down ; they refused to join the Council. 
It is not clear whether this was the result of disagreements 
concerning the powers and duties to be assigned to the 
Provisional Council of State, or merely because the Right 
considered insufficient the number of seats offered to them. 
After all, if the Right and the Left together had obtained 
a clear majority in the Council, a certain policy would have 
resulted even without formal guarantees. 

It seems clearly to have been the intention of the Germans 
to create in the Provisional Council of State an advisory 
body, whose opinion they might ask at their own pleasure, 
but whose name should cover the administrative acts of 
the Central Powers and facilitate for them the work of 
raising a Polish army. Any German will remember Goethe's 
poem about the sorcerer’s pupil who lost control over the 
spirits which he himself had called up. The same seems to 
have happened in the case of the Polish Council of State. 
The Germans have been out-manceuvred. Instead of 
remaining a debating society the Council has constituted 
itself a government and created eight departments—of war, 
finance, external affairs, home affairs, trade, labour, justice 
and education—each headed by one of its members. These 
Chiefs of the Ministries together with the President of the 
Council form the so-called Executive Committee, which is in 
reality the skeleton of a Polish Cabinet. It was further 
decided by the Council to appoint in the provincial towns 
and district representatives of its own. It is true these 
are to be chosen in agreement with the German and 
Austrian authorities, yet the fact remains that through 
them the Council and its departments will enter into im- 
mediate touch with the provinces, and a Polish administra- 
tion will grow up in competition with that introduced by 
the Central Powers. Finally, with regard to its influence on 
legislation the Polish Council seems to have made considerable 
headway. The official report of the fourth meeting of the 
Council, held on January 30, contains the following para- 
graph: ‘“* The Executive Committee takes note of the de- 
claration of Herr Landrat von Conrad stating that the 
order concerning currency, — on January 20, 1917, 
was issued without having been referred to the Council of 
State only because its draft had been completed before the 
Council had assembled, and because representative Poles 
had co-operated in drafting it.” According to the Order of 
November 26, the Central Powers were to have the right 
to demand an opinion from the Council. Since we must 
assume that the answer of Herr von Conrad is an authori- 
tative > sn geeaaaaae this right has obviously changed 
into a duty. 

In its attempt to capture the executive power in the 
country, the Council has naturally the undivided support of 
the nation. Bodies which remain almost entirely under the 


- direction of the Right, as e.g., the Central Board of Guardians 


and the Agricultural Society, have decided to transact their 
business with the Council and its departments, and not with 
the German and Austrian authorities. Once a Polish 
Council of State is in existence, no decent Pole, whatever 
his view may be as to whether it was wise or not to accept 
the Austro-German Proclamation of November 5th, could 
give preference to the officials of the occupying Powers as 
against those of the Council. All elected town councils in 
Poland (with the exception of two—one of these being 
Kalish, the Polish Louvain) have recognised the Council as 
a provisional national government. Monsignor Chelmicki, 
until recently chairman of the Realist Party in Warsaw and 
one of those who were to enter the Council as representatives 
of the Right—he finally withdrew with his group—declared 
that now that “ the Council of State is in existence, the 
nation must and ought to recognise it, although it does not 
represent all the parties. It now forms our supreme national 
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directory and no one should weaken its authority. A great 
task awaits the Council of State, and the public must — 
it in its work, because only then can it serve the good of the 
nation..... 7 

The fact that Russian Poland remains divided into 
two spheres of occupation administered by two independent 
Governments—the German Governor-General at Warsaw 
and the Austrian at Lublin—complicates the work of 
the Council. Every new problem is the occasion of a 
three-cornered fight, in which the Austrians prove more 
reluctant than the Germans to let power slip from their 
hands—not because they have less confidence in the Poles, 
but because they have no confidence in the Germans. 
Warsaw is the seat of the Council of State and of its depart- 
ments; they are within the sphere of German influence. 
The Proclamation of Polish “ Independence” was to 
enable the Germans to exploit Poland and to dish the 
Hapsburgs. By now it is clear that the growth of the 
Polish State cannot be circumscribed within the limits 
originally intended by the Germans. But even if the 
Council of State draws to itself the main administrative 
business of the country, the Germans may yet retain a 
considerable influence on the Council at Warsaw, whilst 
Austria would lose the direct hold which it now has on 
two-fifths of Poland. The Austrians are aware of the danger, 
and they are fully determined not to let themselves be 
manceuvred out of Poland. They are therefore doing their 
best to emphasize the merely provisional nature of the 
present arrangements and to render the position untenable, 
so as to force a final solution which would be favourable 
to them. The problem of extending the autonomy of 
Galicia is, on purpose, left unsettled; the Proclamation 
of the Polish State had been made the occasion for the 
promise of enlarged self-government to Galicia, and the 
authorities at Vienna now intimate that the two programmes 
are inter-connected. In reality, both the Austrian 
Government and the Galician Poles are still hoping for 
some kind of “ Austrian Solution.” Instead of negotiating 
the question with the Austrian Prime Minister, the repre- 
sentatives of Galicia (including Count Goluchowski, who 
was for eleven years Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs) went, on February 21st, to call on the present 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Czernin, and were assured 
by him that “he attaches great importance to keeping 
in constant touch with them.” It is also significant that 
M. Jan Stecki, the Leader of the Right in the Austrian 
sphere of occupation, who has not joined the Council, 
but seems, nevertheless, to be on close terms with the 
Centre group and with the Austrian authorities at Lublin, 
urges the necessity of the immediate creation of a Polish 
Monarchy. “ There is no one,” he writes, ‘“‘ who is opposed 
to forming an army. An army is a necessary attribute of 
the State ; it is the organ of its strength....” It requires, 
however, a directing power, which the Council of State 
cannot supply. “Such an authority in Poland can be only 
a monarchy.” There cannot be a Polish army without 
a Polish State, and vice versa ; and there cannot be a Polish 
State without a Diet and a King.* 

It was in the hope of obtaining Polish recruits that 
Junkers like Hindenburg agreed to the proclamation of a 
Polish State. More than four months have passed since 
November 5th—and the Polish army has not yet 
materialised. The Provisional Council of State is deter- 
mined not to admit conscription under present circum- 
stances, and has never yet called even on volunteers to 
enlist in the army. Whatever recruiting is done in Poland 
is for the Austrian-Polish Legions, on the same lines as 
before the Proclamation of November 5th, and without 
sanction on the part of the Council of State. The consti- 
tutional position of the future Polish army, the oath which 
its soldiers are to take, and the way in which it is to be 
financed are not yet settled, and not until this is done is 
the Council of State likely to call up volunteers. Pilsudski 
has been entrusted by the Council with the direction of 
military matters, and he, who in August, 1916, had refused 


to continue supporting the Central Powers on the old basis, 
is not likely to concede to them Polish help on easy terms. 
Meantime, the Viennese Government, with plenty of shrewd- 
ness—a quality in which China, Turkey, and Austria are 
never found deficient—has offered to the Polish State 
the Legions as cadres for the new Polish army, and has 
sent them to Russian Poland. These Legions contain, 
however, a very high percentage of Austrian subjects— 
and even some Polish members of the Austrian Parliament— 
and their inclusion in the army naturally adds to the political 
confusion and gives Austria opportunity for interfering 
effectively with the German schemes. But it is by no means 
easy to say what these schemes are at present ; the Germans 
do not seem very anxious to force the pace in the formation 
of the Polish army. Evidently they have realised 
that they will never get a powerful Polish army 
without conceding real _ political power to the 
Poles. They have drawn a sword which they now 
find to be double-edged; they are not keen to whet it 
if both sides have to be whetted simultaneously. And 
if they have found out that Poland will never be a mere 
tool in their hand, are not their thoughts perhaps wandering 
back to schemes for new partitions ? 


EXPLOSIVES 


" EAL gain, real progress, consists in learning 
R how better to employ energy—how better 
to effect its transformation.” So spake the 
late Sir William Ramsay—as President of the British 
Association; and, looking back on the economic and 
industrial history of the past hundred years, we can 
recognise how great, according to this standard, has been 
the progress of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
how great has been the gain for civilisation through the 
utilisation of Nature’s great reserves of energy, coal and 
flowing water. But the advance of civilisation may depend, 
does indeed depend, not only on the amount of energy 
employed, but also on its concentration; and in no way 
is this better shown than in the use of the highly concentrated 
forms of energy found in explosives. Only by the use of 
such highly concentrated forms of energy have the great 
engineering works of the world, like the Suez and Panama 
Canals, been rendered possible ; and in the peaceful progress 
of civilisation explosives have played an all-important 
part. Correspondingly great can be the havoc and desola- 
tion wrought by them in war and through the accidental 
and uncontrolled dissipation of their energy, as recent 
experience has only too impressively taught us. 

An explosive may be regarded as a substance or mixture 
capable of undergoing extremely rapid combustion or 
decomposition with production of gaseous substances 
which occupy a volume ten or fifteen thousand times as 
great as that of the explosive itself; and if we except 
““ Greek Fire,” which was used with great success against 
the Saracens in the seventh century, we may regard black 
gunpowder, discovered by Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century, as being the first and earliest real explosive used 
by man. A mixture of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
charcoal, and sulphur, gunpowder remained for several 
centuries the only known explosive; but although it is 
still largely employed in certain mining operations, its use 
for naval and military purposes has been abandoned. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that the large 
volume of smoke produced by the combustion of gunpowder 
prevents the effective use of quickfiring guns, and also in 
the fact that more powerful explosives have been discovered. 
The story of these has been interestingly and exhaustively 
told in a recently published work* which may be perused 





* In the Glos Lubelski, as quoted by the Kurjer Poznanski of 
February 21st, 1917. 





* Explosives: Their History, Manufacture, Properties and Tests. 
By Arthur Marshall. J. and A. Churchill. 
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with profit by the intelligent layman no less than by the 
scientific expert. 

By the discovery of gun-cotton, in the middle of last 
century, the first great advance in the chemistry of explosives 
was made. This substance is prepared by the action of 
nitric acid (mixed with sulphuric acid) on cotton, and 
although the outward appearance of the cotton is not 
greatly altered, the chemical properties of the product 
are very different. Whereas cotton burns only slowly, 
gun-cotton burns with very great rapidity. Moreover, 
the molecules of gun-cotton are in a rather unstable 
condition, so that, when subjected to a suitable shock— 
produced, for example, by the detonation of a little fulminate 
of mercury—they undergo a sudden decomposition with 
formation of a large volume of gaseous substances, nitrogen, 
oxides of carbon, and water vapour. Since these products 
of decomposition are gaseous and colourless, no smoke 
accompanies the explosion of gun-cotton. This decom- 
position by detonation can be brought about even when 
the gun-cotton is wet, a fact which is of considerable value 
in actual practice. Gun-cotton also differs very markedly 
fsom gunpowder in the fact that, on exploding, it exercises 
@ very much greater shattering or disruptive effect—due 
to the rapidity with which the decomposition takes place. 
Whereas, therefore, gun-cotton is a valuable “ high” 
explosive, and as such has been largely used in torpedoes 
and sea-mines, it cannot be used as a “ low” or propulsive 
explosive in guns—it would simply burst the gun. For 
propulsive purposes it is necessary that the pressure behind 
the projectile shall increase comparatively slowly so as 
gradually to overcome the inertia of the shot. If the 
explosive pressure increases too rapidly, the projectile 
has no time to move away, and so acts as if it were a fixed 
plug in the bore of the gun. If the explosive charge is 
sufficiently great, the gun will then be shattered. For 
the same reason a high explosive, when exploded on a rock 
or on the ground, will exercise a shattering action on the 
solid rock, because the air which, in the case of a low 
explosive, has time to move away, and so relieves the 
pressure produced by the explosion, acts, in the case of 
the extremely rapid increase of pressure produced by a 
high explosive, as a solid mass. The explosive will therefore 
act not merely by lifting the air, but also by shattering the 
ground. 

The obvious advantages attaching to a smokeless explosive 
naturally led to attempts being made to “tame” the 
gun-cotton or render the velocity of its decomposition less 
rapid, and these attempts met with success in a very simple 
way. Gun-cotton, it was found, dissolves in various liquids, 
such as acetone or a mixture of alcohol and ether, and 
when these solvents are removed by evaporation, the 
gun-cotton is recovered as a gelatin-like material which is 
then compressed and dried. Thehorn-like massso obtained, 
formed into grains of suitable size, now acts as a low and 
smokeless explosive, and is used as such by certain countries. 
The “ taming ” action of gelatinisation on a high explosive 
like gun-cotton is one of the most remarkable and important 
discoveries in the chemistry of explosives ; and gun-cotton, 
gelatinised in one way or another, is now the basis of all 
propulsive ammunition. 

In the preparation of gun-cotton the greatest care has 
to be exercised in the selection and treatment of the material 
employed. Cotton may be regarded as almost pure 
cellulose, but the treatment to which it has to be subjected 
may alter considerably both its physical and chemical 
nature, and so lead to the production of “ nitro-celluloses ” 
of very different propulsive values, a property which would 
render accurate firing an impossibility. If it were not for 
this fact, one might substitute some other form of cellulose, 
such as wood-pulp, for cotton in the preparation of pro- 





pulsive ammunition, and although such substitution could 
be carried out, the “ nitro-cellulose”” obtained from the 
wood pulp would yield an ammunition having a different 
explosive power from that obtained from “ nitro-cotton,” 
and its use would therefore require alteration in the gun- 
sighting and size of explosive chamber and charge. Hence 
the importance which was attached to the exclusion of 
cotton from Germany in the early stages of the war. 

Another very important advance in the chemistry of 
explosives is due to the Swedish chemist, Alfred Nobel, 
who found that when glycerine is acted on by nitric acid 
mixed with sulphuric acid, it reacts with nitric acid and 
yields the liquid and very powerful explosive—‘ nitro- 
glycerine.” The great sensitiveness of this substance to 
shock renders its handling a matter of great danger, and 
sO great was the number of fatal accidents caused by it 
that its manufacture was prohibited in certain countries. 
It was, however, found that when nitro-glycerine is mixed 
with kieselguhr, wood-meal, burnt cork, or other absorbents, 
the explosive could be transported with comparative 
freedom from danger. These solid materials (or “‘ dopes ’’), 
impregnated with nitro-glycerine, constitute the largely 
used explosive dynamite. 

But nitro-glycerine finds another very valuable application 
in the preparation of the smokeless powder used by the 
German Navy as well as by the British Army and Navy. 
British service powder, cordite, is prepared by adding 
gun-cotton to nitro-glycerine, whereby a jelly-like mass 
is produced, which is then mixed with a little acetone 
and vaseline, which improves the keeping properties of 
the explosive. The viscous mixture so obtained is forced 
through a die into the form of a thread or cord, from which 
the name of cordite is derived. On evaporating off the 
acetone, the cordite forms a horn-like material which, 
although composed to the extent of 30 per cent. of nitro- 
glycerine, no longer possesses the dangerous sensitiveness 
to shock met with in the case of this substance in the pure 
state. By the process of gelatinisation, indeed, two of 
the most powerful high explosives are made to yield a very 
valuable low explosive. 

Besides gun-cotton, other high explosives, derived from 
the constituents of coal tar, have been introduced, mainly 
for use in shells. Of these explosives the two most used 
are picric acid and trinitrotoluene or trinitrotoluol. Picric 
acid is obtained by the action of nitric acid on phenol 
(carbolic acid), and is a lemon-yellow coloured, crystalline 
substance. It melts at a temperature of 252° F., and in 
the molten state is run into the shell. It forms the chief 
and essential constituent of the high explosives which 
in different countries go by the names of lyddite, melinite, 
ecrasite, shimose, etc. Although, when exploded by 
means of a suitable detonator, lyddite exercises a destructive 
power exceeding that of gun-cotton or of dynamite, it can 
be handled with comparatively little danger; and it has, 
indeed, been largely employed not only as an explosive, 
but for such a peaceful purpose as the dyeing of silk. Great 
care, however, must be taken to prevent the picrice acid 
from coming into contact with metals, as the compounds 
which are thereby formed are, in some cases, extraordinarily 
sensitive to shock, and may cause the premature explosion 
of the shell. Still less sensitive to shock than picric acid 
is the explosive trinitrotoluene or T.N.T., which has recently 
come into favour, and has, to a large extent, displaced 
both gun-cotton and lyddite. Trinitrotoluene, obtained 
by the action of nitric acid on toluene (toluol), a constituent 
of coal tar, is a solid substance, which can be subjected 
with impunity even to very rough usage. When detonated, 
however, trinitrotoluene explodes with a violence which 
is but little inferior to that of lyddite. To the T.N.T. 
there is frequently added ammonium nitrate, which allows 
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of a more perfect combustion of the former, and so does 
away with the large volumes of black smoke produced 
when pure T.N.T. explodes. Ammonal, a mixture of 
T.N.T. with ammonium nitrate and aluminium powder 
(by the combustion of which the temperature is raised, 
and consequently the explosive force increased), has been 
used by Austria for the filling of shells. 

Many other explosives prepared by the action of nitric 
acid on benzene and other aromatic organic compounds 
have been produced, but have not so far found a very 
extensive use. One of these, tetranyl or 2:3:4:6-tetrani- 
troaniline, discovered some years ago by a British chemist, 
promises to be very valuable, both as an explosive and as a 
detonator. As regards detonators, also, fulminate of 
mercury, almost universally employed in the past, is to a 
certain extent being displaced, one of the most important 
detonators at the present day being a mixture of “ tetryl” 
(trinitro-phenyl-methyl-nitramine), fulminate of mercury, 
and potassium chlorate. 

How great is the energy contained in explosive compounds 
can be realised from the fact that when one pound of picric 
acid is exploded, it liberates an amount of energy equal to 
that required to raise a weight of over a ton to a height 
of more than a hundred yards. Such is now the enormous 
power wielded by man by means of explosives, and there 
does not yet seem reason to think that, in the future, 
chemistry will not give him control of still more concentrated 
forms of energy. It should be noted, however, that for all 
these substances nitric acid is an absolutely essential 
material, and it therefore becomes a matter of national 
importance that this country should develop within her 
own borders the substances necessary for the production 
of this all-important compound, and so render herself inde- 
pendent of the outside sources of supply (mainly Chile 
saltpetre) on which we are at present compelled to draw. 

ALEX. FInpLay. 





OBSERVATIONS 


HE average man has had a trying ten days, with 

a very severe indigestion of war-news: Russian 
Revolution, German retreat—and Bagdad. The 

finest ten days since the Marne; and yet—such is the 
atmosphere of unreality slowly created by the Stunt Press— 
the average man has been quite unable to assimilate the 
stuff, and there has been practically no elation. Bagdad— 
perhaps the most brilliant military feat of any of the belli- 
erent Powers—was but the brief sensation of a day, simply 
ecause it happened not to be a Germanic feat. If Germany 
had taken Bagdad the average man would have shaken his 
head and been deeply impressed. Britain took it—and he 
— the affair in forty-eight hours. Prussian prestige— 
child of the Stunt Press—will apparently be the last illusion 
to die in this island. The average man, instead of being up- 
lifted, is rather worried by the great German retreat. His 
confidence in Prussia is still so perfect that he cannot accept 
the retreat as a retreat, and, just like the German average 
man, he thinks what Hindenburg tells him to think. In 
defence of the average man’s attitude it is to be admitted 
that the military critics have not helped him much. Military 
critics in the mass have written as much gammon during the 
last fortnight as during the whole of the previous twelve 
months. In fact, there has been nothing comparable to the 
outflow since the Times gave its reasons day by day for 
prophesying that Antwerp would not fall. But even the few 
serious military critics have made no attempt to answer the 
questions which are worrying the average man. As for 
instance: “If the German retreat is forced, why has Sir 
Douglas Haig forced it, seeing that it is supposed to be up- 
setting Sir Douglas Haig’s plans for the great offensive ? ” 


And also: “ If a German retirement of a few miles involves 





a recommencement of the preparations for the great offensive, 
surely every great offensive must automatically be brought 
to a standstill by its own initial success. If not, why not?” 


* at * 


Touching Russia, the old theory that the Tsar Nicholas was 
not really under the thumb of the Tsaritsa Alix, but only 
oretended to be so, has been brought forward again by the 
higher critics during the last fortnight with a certain suc- 
cessful speciousness. Although for myself I believe that the 
Tsar was, both in seeming and in fact, the votary of an 
ignorant woman rendered powerful by superstition and 
obstinacy—look at the photographs of the pair!—I am 
content to leave the problem open for historians in need of 
diversion. Other aspects of the heroic episode are more 
interesting. For a. the strange success of a British 
Ambassador. It may be, said that throughout the war Sir 
George Buchanan has conducted himself as a genuine 
democrat. His sympathies could be plainly distinguished 
by anybody under the mask of entire correctness, and he 
certainly never lagged behind his Government as so many 
Ambassadors do. More probably he was inclined to show the 
right way to his Government. Sir George Buchanan was 
appointed by Lord Grey against the strong opposition of a 
British reactionary group which wanted us to put our 
money on the Russian Court and bureaucracy. He stands to 
Lord Grey’s credit. 


» ~ * 


It is to be hoped that the Revolution has reduced to the 
academic the question of the right of the British Government 
to deport Rus.ian subjects to Russia. A Court of Law had 
decided that though the Secretary of State was entitled to 
deport friendly aliens, he was not entitled to choose their 
destination for them. The perseverance of the two Govern- 
ments, however, has just resulted in an astonishing decision 
on appeal. “ Yes,” says the new decision in effect, “ we 
agree that the Foreign Secretary is not entitled to choose the 
destination of deported friendly aliens. Quite so! But he is 
entitled to put them on any ship he likes and to keep them 
there till that ship arrives at its destination.”” This I imagine 
to be one of the most pleasant examples of the legal quibble 
in the whole history of case-law. 


” » = 


As regards the French Cabinet crisis, the general instructed 
opinion seems to be that the new Cabinet will not last very 
long, and that M. Painlevé is destined soon to be Prime 
Minister of France. It is true that M. Ribot is not only an 
old but aweak man. It is true also that M. Painlevé is at once 
one of the honestest and one of the ablest men in European 
politics to-day. His attainments are stupefying, and he it 
was who really headed in France the civilian movement, 
which happily took place also in both Britain and Russia, for 
saving the military bureaucracy from its own shortcomings. 
But M. Painlevé is not a parliamentarian, and he is sur- 
rounded by parliamentarians of an unsurpassable astuteness, 
who will not allow him to rise higher if their astuteness can 
orevent it. He ought to be Prime Minister, and he may be 

rime Minister ; but the event is by no means sure. 


« « ~ 


The change of price in the Daily Mail has had the result of 
giving the largest circulation to a Liberal paper, the Daily 
News. Owing to the more sober methods of the Liberal Press, 
or perhaps to their inferiority in advertising bluster, con- 
siderable misapprehension exists as to relative circulations. 
Most people will be surprised to learn that the Daily 
Chronicle ies for a long time past had a larger circulation in 
the London district than the Daily Mail. The Daily News, 
with a printing centre in Manchester, has a considerable pro- 
vincial advantage over the Daily Chronicle. I understand 
that Lord Northcliffe now regrets having increased the price 
of the Daily Mail instead of reducing its size. His magnificent 
effort to hypnotise the public into the belief that by doubling 
the price and keeping the paper to its old size (or even on the 
average slightly larger) he was behaving like a true patriot 
has been a failure. As for Punch, it has at one stroke re- 
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covered its waning reputation for humour by simultaneously 
decreasing its size and doubling its price. Lord Northcliffe 
ought to have thought of that move first. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

S1r,—I quite failed in my purpose if I left the impression in my 
letter in your issue of the 17th instant that I was concerned about 
the effect of the Government’s minimum wage proposal on the 
Scots farm servant. He is quite well able to look after himself, 
and will do so. 

What I attempted to do was to show that there was no reason 
why your readers should join with you in your jubilation over 
“A Rural Revolution,” and that the farm worker had reason to 
be the reverse of glad. The figures I gave were meant to show 
that the farmer could afford to pay wages, equal to the Govern- 
ment minimum, without guaranteed prices, and that in certain 
parts of the kingdom he was paying more. 

But the whole of the agitation for guaranteed prices has been 
based on the plea that, without such guarantees, farmers could not 
afford to plough, nor could they pay decent wages. The Govern- 
ment has adopted that plan, ostensibly in the interests of food 
production in the present crisis. My contention is that these 
guarantees have nothing to do with the present crisis in food pro- 
duction, but are meant to commit us to a particular agricultural 
policy for the future, and that the present panic conditions, 
which the advocates of the policy of endowment of farmers have 
helped to create, have been used to this end. 

So far as the farm worker is concerned it means that the 
Government has accepted the plea of the farmers that unless they 
have guaranteed prices they cannot pay wages. The position in 
the northern counties of England and in Scotland shows how 
absurd that plea is. Yet in spite of that we have now statutory 
sanction for the contention that unless wheat reaches 45s. a 
quarter the labourer cannot be paid 25s. a week. If the labourer 
wants to get beyond that he will have to assist the farmer to get 
a higher price for wheat. One can see quite an interesting political 
situation arising out of this announcement to the farmer and the 
labourer to combine to plunder the consumer—in the interest of 
the farmer, of course. 

We have never asked for a minimum wage in Scotland, because 
we never had any faith that anything worth while would be 
secured, and events have proved we were right. We held that 
the organisation of the farm workers in a Union would do more for 
them than any dependence on politicians, and experience has 
again proved we were right. In Norfolk, where the men have 
stuck to their Trade Union, they now find the Government 
minimum of 25s. a week is being used to prevent them getting the 
wage their organisation could have secured. If the same effort 
had been put into organising the farm workers as has been put 
into the agitation for a legal minimum wage, the labourers would 
have been better off, and the farmers could not have used the 
agitation to help them to get State endowment.—Yours, etc., 

Joseru F. DuNcAN 
(Hon. Secretary, Scottish Farm Servants’ Union). 
85a Union Street, Aberdeen. 
March 19th. 

[We are afraid that we are still of opinion that the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage of 25s. a week throughout rural England 
deserves to be described as “‘ A Rural Revolution,” none the less 
beneficent because it has not been brought about at the expense 
of the farmer. If Mr. Duncan were better acquainted with 
agricultural conditions in, say, the Home Counties, he would 
perhaps be less inclined to underrate the enormous intrinsic im- 
portance of definitely establishing—by any means whatsoever— 
&@ minimum standard of life at this level.—Ep. N.S.] 


INFANT MORTALITY 


To the Editor of Tur New SrTaTesman. 


Str,—As I have received numerous communications referring 
to my letter in your last issue to which I cannot well reply, I 
beg you, if possible, kindly to find space for a few further remarks. 
It will be remembered that my first letter called attention to the 





low infant death-rate of last year, and urged that the matter 
should be enquired into at once in view of the proposed new 
legislation. It has been established that the mother should be 
well nourished—an astounding discovery reserved for the twen- 
tieth century—but it is not established with at all the same 
clearness what are the best means for securing this end. 

One plan under consideration by the Government is the 
provision of maternity dinners, but it would seem that evidence 
is lacking to show that this is the best step. Miss Margaret 
Llewellyn Davies pleads for this measure in the Daily News 
of last week, and instances the hardship of a mother who with 
her six children was found making a meal upon bread and potato- 
water. Leaving aside the question as to whether this was due 
to poverty, ignorance, or the utter loss of spirit in a heart-breaking 
struggle, what one has to face is that the bread and potato-water 
was as bad for the six children alive as the one unborn. It 
would seem an almost absurd tinkering at the child-welfare 
problem to feed the mother at the point of the bayonet—so to 
say—and to leave the child, when born, to take its chance. 

“* At the point of the bayonet ” is not at all too vivid a metaphor 
when one remembers that a well-known voluntary agency pro- 
viding some hundreds of maternity dinners makes it a rule 
that the food must be eaten on the premises (involving absence 
in bad weather or illness, when it is most needed), or must only 
be taken into the home when a servant of the Committee remains 
to see it eaten! This is to prevent the food being given to the 
children—who need it as much as the mother. 

It will be seen that the point I am anxious to call attention 
to is that the war in 1916 has thrown a searchlight on the whole 
situation (we must remember that the situation in 1917 is entirely 
different), and that the utmost pains should be taken to interpret 
the facts presented. To this end we should examine the statistics 
—not of the whole year, as the cool summer of 1916 would natu- 
rally act favourably on the figures—but for the first six and last 
three months of the year. If it were found that a far lower 
percentage of deaths occur in those months in poor districts, we 
could hardly escape the conclusion that this was due to better 
conditions under the direct control of the mother. 

Were this established, it would give grounds for some bold and 
generous scheme of experimental legislation. We might at least 
guarantee to the Home-makers the chance to show us of their 
best for four and a-half years, as we are guaranteeing similar 
encouragement to the farmers !.—Yours, etc., 

A. CAROLINE SEWELL. 

12 Wellington Street, Canning Town, E., March 14th. 


VERS LIBRE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 8rd, Mr. T. S. Eliot affirmed that 
vers libre did not exist, since the only freedom possible in art 
implies a deliberate absence of all form, and that an art-form 
which excludes form is merely a contradiction in terms. And 
then Mr. Eliot went on to argue ingeniously that vers libre is , 
really only a further development of blank verse. 

Let us admit that, logically speaking, no free art-form can 
exist, and that what is called vers libre is really not free at all, but 
merely presents an illusion of freedom. Does this mean that we 
must accept Mr. Eliot’s sweeping conclusion that we have no 
right to give the name of “ vers libre”’ to our productions ? 
Suppose we start writing verse by taking “ a very simple form like 
the iambic pentameter, and constantly withdrawing from it, or 
by taking no form at all, and constantly approximating to a very 
simple one.” What are we writing? Not blank verse pure and 
unalloyed. Not shapeless verse, for Mr. Eliot admits that the 
most interesting verse that has been done in our language has 
been written in this way. What on earth can you call this con- 
stantly shifting and varied form but vers libre ? 

It is all very well for Mr. Eliot to declare that the same thing 
has been done already by Webster and Blake and Matthew 
Arnold, and that nothing was said about vers libre by these men. 
Does that affect the fact that once a thing is deliberately and 
constantly practised a new name has to be found for it? Can 
Mr. Eliot suggest a more appropriate name than vers libre? The 
English vers librisits aim at destroying the numerous and not 
uninfluential collection of pedants that still talk about the “ rules 
of versification,” or tell you that verbal music is impossible 
without a rhyme-scheme. In exactly the same way the French 
vers libristes broke up the coterie that insisted upon Malherbe’s 
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rules of scansion. When we speak of vers libre we merely mean 
that the poet is free to form and constitute the limitations of his 
own verse, that he does not have to borrow the limitations of 
Dryden’s or Wordsworth’s or Tennyson’s or Swinburne’s or even 
Matthew Arnold’s. 

It is not correct for Mr. Eliot to declare that the only possible 
basis for vers libre is the iambic pentameter. What then becomes 
of the heptameters of Blake or the rough hexameters of Whitman ? 
Doubtless the iambic pentameter is the most supple and generally 
useful metre in our language. But once you admit that the most 
interesting verse yet written in English has been done by taking 
a simple form and eternally evading it, then you must admit that 
still more interesting verse can be made out of complex forms, 
similarly varied. Mr. Eliot should remember that it is only in the 
last few years that any considerable body of poets have attempted 
to write in vers libre at all. 

It is quite true that bad vers libre can be just as easily written 
as bad metrical verse. But that does not mean that verse which 
is written to evade the bounds of regularity is of necessity bad, or 
that a poet who strives to attain freedom in his work is imperilling 
his soul any more than the poet who unwillingly accepts a metrical 
servitude.—Yours, etc., Joun GovuLtD FLETCHER. 

87 Crystal Palace Park Road, Sydenham, S.E. 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

Smr,—Allow me to correct two mistakes of the reviewer of 
my World as Imagination, which tend to darken counsel : 

(1) The reviewer cites the description of ‘“‘ Chance” as “ that 
of which we have not discovered the explanation” as decisive 
against me. It is precisely this respectable Victorian-age view 
of “Chance” which I find inadequate. The long section on 
** Chance ” deals with this very point, and must be consulted. 

(2) His mistake anent my view of Truth is due to a verbal 
slip. I do not equate “to be” with “to agree with” when I 
urge that Truth “is, or agrees with, reality.” I am saying 
that Truth is either reality itself or a proposition which agrees 
with reality which it is “ about”: a very different statement. 
We cannot ignore either alternative. There are truths other 
than those of “ judgments ” about.—Yours, etc., 

Craven Hill Hotel, Lancaster Gate, W. E, D. Fawcett. 


Miscellany 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS 


* LIKE books about books,” confessed Charles 
I Lamb. Mr. Arthur Symons, who quotes the 
sentence in Figures of Several Centuries,* adds the 
comment that this is “the test of the book-lover.” Of 
books about books none has been published in recent years, 
with the single exception of Henry James’s Notes on 
Novelists, more attractive, more full of enticements down 
pleasant and flower-bordered paths, than Mr. Symons’s 
new volume of essays. Mr. Symons’s world is peopled 
beyond that of most critics by authors and artists of all 
kinds. He exhibits authors to us with the fastidious enthusi- 
asm of a collector. He seems at times scarcely to recognise 
the existence of the common world except as something 
to be painted or written about. At least his interest in it 
is mainly esthetic. He is more concerned to discover some 
strangeness of the imagination or the passions in his authors 
than to delight in the sanity of genius. He is inevitably 
drawn to such authors as Villon and Donne and Baudelaire 
and Poe and Huysmans. Even though his absorption is 
on occasion the absorption of a critic rather than a disciple, 
this is none the less the company in which he instinctively 
finds himself. It is all the more surprising that one of the 





* Figures of Several Centuries. By Arthur Symons. Constable. 
7%. 6d. net. 





finest essays in a book of fine essays should be a chapter 
on Charles Lamb, and that in presence of Lamb Mr. Symons 
should bend the knee of the moralist as well as of the 
westhete. One has met people in recent years who have 
tried to belittle Lamb. He has been well spoken of so 
long that it is natural those who do not constantly read 
him should be weary of his name. His praise, like that 
of Aristides, has grown monotonous. One has only to 
read him, however, to find him once again as fresh and 
unexpected as an April day. A taste for Lamb is scarcely 
less natural than our personal affections. He is almost 
part of the religion of many people, who worship him as 
a sort of saint of humour. He would himself have pro- 
tested against sanctification of any sort, as he protested 
against Coleridge’s addressing him as “ my gentle-hearted 
Charles” in print. “ Please,” he wrote, “to blot out ‘ gentle- 
hearted,’ and substitute drunken dog, ragged head, seld- 
shaven, odd-eyed, stuttering, or any other epithet which 
truly and properly belongs to the gentleman in question.” 
None the less, Lamb must be content to get into his stained- 
glass window, even though it be in the attitude of a man 
being carried home, legless with liquor and his halo a 
trifle askew, by his friends. And Mr. Symons in his new 
book has published the appropriate sermon for the occasion 
of the dedication of the window. ‘To read Lamb,” he 
declares, 
makes a man more humane, more tolerant, more dainty; incites 
to every natural piety, strengthens reverence; while it clears his 
brain of whatever dull fumes may have lodged there, stirs up all 
his senses to wary alertness, and actually quickens his vitality 
like high, pure air. It is, in the familiar phrase, ‘‘ a liberal educa- 
tion”; but it is that finer education which sets free the spirit. 
His natural piety, in the full sense of the word, seems to me deeper 
and more sensitive than that of any other English writer. Kindness, 
in him, embraces mankind, not with the wide, engulfing arms of 
philanthropy, but with an individual caress. He is almost the 
sufficient type of virtue, so far as virtue can ever be loved; for 
there is not a weakness in him which is not the bastard of some 
good quality, and not an error which had an unsocial origin. His 
jests add a new reverence to lovely and noble things, and light up 
an unsuspected ‘* soul of goodness in things evil.” 


For the rest, Mr. Symons’s portrait is beautiful and 
just, and he quotes his author with invariable happiness. 
In his appreciation of Lamb as a critic, however, he is 
inclined to exaggerate his infallibility. ‘The final test 
of a critic,” he declares, “is in his reception of contem- 
porary work”’—an arbitrary and disputable statement. 
And we would never gather from Mr. Symons that Lamb 
had estimated wrongly some of the greatest of his contem- 
poraries. He undervalued Byron and scarcely valued Shelley 
at all. “I can no more understand Shelley than you can,” 
he once wrote to Bernard Barton. “ His poetry is ‘ thin 
sown with profit or delight.’”’ This does not prove Lamb 
to have been anything but one of the finest of English 
critics. But he was not “icily regular” in his tastes. 
He was freakish at times in his enthusiasms and disparage- 
ments. He could read into Cyril Tourneur wonders of the 
imagination that were not there. 

Mr. Symons’s own attitude to the work of his contem- 
poraries would justify his claim to a high place among 
critics. He is always eager to portray his authors justly, 
though he portrays them, as is right, in the colours of his 
own temperament. He is an interested explorer of the 
personality that lies behind every book. When one describes 
him as an esthete, one is in danger of failing to convey 
the impression that he is an exceptionally curious spectator 
of the lives of artists as well as of their poems and pictures. 
His “ figures” are living creatures, some of whom—Pater 
and Coveniry Patmore and Edmond de Goncourt, for 
instance—he has known in the flesh as well as in books. 
Perhaps the least restrained of his appreciations of con- 
temporaries is that of Swinburne. It is as though, in 
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writing about him, he had been infected by Swinburne’s own 
extravagance of enthusiasm. If Swinburne ever grows 
fatiguing, this, apparently, must be put down to the unerring 
and uniform perfection of his technique—surely an absurd 
and narrow use of the word “technique.” Mr. Symons 
even dismisses as foolish those who assert that “ the dazzling 
brilliance of Swinburne’s form is apt to disguise a certain 
thinness, a poverty of substance.” He claims for Swin- 
burne that he “is a great master of blank verse; there is 
nothing that can be done with blank verse that he cannot 
do with it.” And he goes on to bid his readers “ listen "’ 
for proof to “ these lines from Mary Stuart” : 


She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marvelling men. 
Not without praise, not without noble tears, 
And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—yet from none 

Quite without reverence and some kind of love 
For that which was so royal. 


This is admirable mouthing; but to acclaim a poet on 
the strength of it a “ great master of blank verse” is mere 
whimsicality. At the same time, mingled with recurrent 
exaggerations, there are many excellent passages defining 
Swinburne’s genius in Mr. Symons’s essay. 

If Mr. Symons is overkind to Swinburne, he is, as one 
would have expected, less than fair to another of his elder 
contemporaries, Ibsen. “The world,” he writes, “* which 
Ibsen really knows is that little segment of the world which 
we call society ; its laws are not those of nature, its require- 
ments are not the requirements of God or of man.” For 
Mr. Symons, Ibsen wrote Peer Gynt in vain. He does not 
realise that Peer is one of the supreme comic figures in 
literature. Of Peer Gynt he writes: “It is Ibsen in high 
spirits; and it is like a mute dancing at a funeral. It is a 
harlequin of a poem, a thing of threads and patches; and 
there are gold threads in it and tattered clouts.” That 
the laughter in Peer Gynt is sardonic is true enough. But 
with Ibsen sardonic laughter was a kind of joy and a natural 
expression of his genius. The image of “a mute dancing 
at a funeral” is no more appropriate to him than to the 
Swift of Gulliver’s Travels. Mr. Symons has missed seeing 
what a miracle it is that the comic and tragic and poetic 
elements should have been mixed in Ibsen into almost a 
new kind of genius. The truth is, Ibsen’s social drama, 
in which the passions of the modern world are stated in 
sentences with hardly a single magnificence of phrase, 
repels Mr. Symons. He is interested in men and women 
only in so far as they can be presented under the illusion of 
beauty. The Ibsen that has impressed the imagination of 
the world is an artist in revolt against that illusion—an 
artist who desires to be done with masks and to realise how 
men and women actually live in the world we know. He 
was in much of his work the satirist of a shabby age, and 
poets and dreamers resent not only the existence of a shabby 
age, but its admission for treatment into literature. One 
may admit a preference for idealistic literature, in which 
lovers and heroes infect one with their exaltations. But 
this is no reason for deploring the fact that Ibsen, instead 
of echoing the poets who had gone before him, discovered 
new experiences for the imagination. 

In the chapter on Donne, Mr. Symons writes with reserva- 
tions as in the chapter on Ibsen. But Donne is sufficiently 
remote not to repel him in the same degree with his manner 
and his material when they are most open to criticism. 
He finds Donne guilty of “‘ the heresy of the realist,” and 
of “ producing at times poetry which is a kind of disease 
of the intellect, a sick offshoot of science.” But he portrays 
Donne, not in the spirit of doubt, but in the spirit of wonder, 
and the result is a noble and remarkable study of a poet’s 
personality and work. He seems to me not to do entire 





justice to Donne’s music. He refuses to endorse altogether 
Ben Jonson’s statement that “‘ Donne, for not keeping of 
accent, deserved hanging.” But the perversity of Donne’s 
use of metre has been exaggerated. After all, in his great 
poems, such as All Kings and All their Favourites, one 
delights in the measured music no less than in the passion 
of the verse. But it is Donne as a “ figure ” even more than 
as a poet that fascinates Mr. Symons. This adventurer, 
lover, and clergyman—this “ fascinating and puzzling 
creature,” who one day is a soldier and another is lying on 
a sickbed and “ notes down all his symptoms as he lies 
awake night after night, with an extraordinary and, in 
itself, morbid acuteness ”*"—this neurotic, this student of 
the flesh and the grave, “* himself the ultimate of his curiosi- 
ties,” has excited Mr. Symons’s imagination to a glow 
beyond any of the other authors of whom he has written. 
But the personal chapters on Pater and Coventry Patmore 
are scarcely less delightful. Here, too, the authors “ come 
to life.” But there is nothing in the book that is not good 
of its kind—even the scrappy little comments on Villon 
and Meredith, whose Love in the Valley, by the way, is not 
so much as mentioned in an estimate of the author as a 
et ! 

Mr. John Freeman, who has just published a volume of 
literary essays, The Moderns,* manifestly aims at something 
different in his criticism from Mr. Symons. He does not 
attempt to portray authors as “ figures,” as Mr. Symons 
does. His attitude is rather that of a commentator, and of 
a commentator with pronounced moral and artistic pre- 
possessions. His book has the dignity of grave thinking 
and careful writing. It does not, however, sufficiently 
mirror the authors discussed in it as it seems to me to be 
the function of critical essays of this kind todo. Thus there 
are fifty-one pages devoted to Mr. Bernard Shaw, which 
never for a moment give one the sense that one is in presence 
of an author primarily comic in his genius. It is not that 
Mr. Freeman does not discuss Mr. Shaw’s wit: it is that 
there is no reflection of Mr. Shaw, the wit, the man who 
has made his contemporaries smile and dance by turns, in 
these pages. The truth is, Mr. Freeman is antipathetic to 
the irreverence of the comic genius. One wonders whether, 
apart from a few choruses, he would admit Aristophanes 
into the ranks of artists. It is curious to find him, on the 
other hand, regarding the preface to Androcles as essentially 
reverent and Androcles itself as farce on a lower level of 
imaginative seriousness. To me it seems that the farce of 
Androcles is far more essentially serious and imaginative 
than the controversial portrait of Jesus in the preface. Mr. 
Freeman is more sympathetic to Mr. Wells and more exposi- 
tory in the essay he has written on him. Indeed, he writes 
with understanding of all the other moderns in his book— 
Mr. Hardy, Maeterlinck, Henry James, Mr. Conrad, Coventry 
Patmore, Mr. Robert Bridges, and Francis Thompson. He 
justly notes the burden of Noblesse Oblige that runs through 
the work both of Mr. Conrad and Henry James. It is 
strange, however, that he should be unable to find anything 
else in common between Mr. Conrad and James except the 
“ zest for creation.” Surely, it was Henry James who taught 
Mr. Conrad how to write Chance, and have they not incommon 
the passion for the study of a fine nature struggling against 
a poisoned atmosphere? Perhaps, the most suggestive 
essays in The Moderns are those on Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Bridges. Mr. Freeman finds in Mr. Bridges especially a 
poet to whom he takes kindly in his very limitations. It is 
when he turns to the poets, indeed, or to the authors with 
an essentially poetic imagination, that Mr. Freeman is 
soundest and most clarifying in his criticisms. 

Rosert Lynp, 





Robert Scott. 5s. net. 


*The Moderns. By John Freeman. 
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which is all her own, upon the childless couple, saying : 
D rama “You can’t be married ; why, you haven’t any children ! 


INNOCENCE 


HE morning sun is streaming into a shabby attic 
which has, by the way, rather a nice view of 
the Seine from the balcony window. A restless, 

out-at-elbows engineer (Mr. Dennis Eadie), the first man 
in France to believe in railways (we are in the early eighteen- 
forties), is pacing restlessly to and fro, while on a sofa, 
in a morning wrap, lies a dark and peevish beauty (Miss 
Hilda Moore, duly peevish and beautiful). Outside 
someone in the streets is singing “‘ Love’s Old Sweet Song”’; 
but that sort of sentiment is long ago over between them. 
They are playing the game of snap and snap back. Worry, 
disappointment, bills—and not a penny in their pockets. 

Enter Miss Marie Léhr with the washing on her arm 
in a basket and a parcel. Her hair floats about her 
shoulders ; her skirt has a ragged edge; her feet are bare ; 
she speaks with a cockney accent. She is sun-brown and 
gay—and, please remember, almost a child. She will 
not leave the linen, oh no! till she is paid; and this 
obstinacy gives time for the charm of Mr. Dennis 
Eadie’s ingratiating hesitancy to work upon her heart, and, 
incidentally, for her to paint herself. She has no home, 
no father or mother (poor child), no name. She sleeps 
where she can; she begs or earns a penny how she can ; 
she is light of heart, and people call her little “‘ Remnant.” 
An old judge before whom she was brought once for stealing 
a bit of bread gave her the name, smiling upon her with 
that tender legal humour we know so well. And it has 
stuck to her. ‘‘ Remnant, little Remnant,” the kind 
policemen now murmur as she passes on her errands, 
dancing like a bit of sunlight along the streets of the 
tortuous and, I am afraid, rather wicked city. 

On the steps of the Madeleine, a structure which inspires 
in her thoughts not too deep for childish tears, she found 
this very morning a dressing-case—and she removed it. 
Its fittings were of gold. You open your eyes. But no 
doubt rich ladies, in a devotional fit, may be very absent- 
minded. Anyhow, there it was, on the steps of the 
Madeleine, and Remnant innocently, as she does everything, 
appropriated it. Gold? Bless you! she had never heard 
of gold, any more than she had heard of instincts which 
a certain licence in the language of the poor has led the 
rich rashly to suppose might be matters of almost common 
reference in the more squalid quarters of great towns. 
I remember an educational authority giving as an indis- 
putable proof of the recent progress of education that 
year by year he found certain words written lower and 
lower down on his gate posts. Remnant could neither 
write nor read before she secretly began to learn in the 
last act, as a surprise for her benefactor, paying a dear 
old writing-master with lumps of sugar for her lessons. 
But had she acquired those arts in earlier days, it is still 
unthinkable that she should ever have wielded the 
Rabelaisian chalk of tiny tots. You must think, in thinking 
of her, of one of those flowers of innocence which do not 
bloom in homes where youth, especially maiden youth, 
is sheltered from rude realities, but only in the doss-house 
and the gutter. And if you cannot succeed in imagining 
or remembering this type, I fear the whole play will seem 
incomprehensible, nay, nonsensical, to you. You will 
not sympathise when Mr. Dennis Eadie, on Remnant’s 
asking him if the dark and petulant one is his wife, looks 
away with the expression of a man who feels a twinge 
of toothache, and says: ‘“ There are things one would 
rather not speak about.” Even the scene in the drawing- 
room of the Secretary to the Ministry of Works, when 
Remnant turns, with that bright, fearless spontaneity 





If you would only kiss your wife every morning before 
you went to work you would soon have a little girl of your 
own to love ”—even this characteristic speech, this breath 
from the heart of Nature blowing straight into the 
hot-house atmosphere of a wealthy home, will fail to 
refresh you. 

To continue the story. When Remnant finds the 
Secretary out, to whom the engineer had sent her to borrow 
a hundred francs, she sells the dressing-case to the hotel 
waiter for that sum, and brings it back as though it were 
the loan. But meanwhile the Secretary himself has called, 
and, in the presence of the two men, she breaks into a 
pretty cascade of snow-white lies. “ But why did you 
do this thing for me?” says Mr. Dennis Eadie, wresting 
the truth from her and bending a searching glance upon 
her. Remnant lowers her eyes and fidgets with her poor 
ragged skirt. “I do not know.” She does not know. 
Mark you, she does not know. It is not reserve that makes 
her silent. How could a child of Nature, born and bred 
in the streets, feel such inhibitions? Besides, where 
would be the touching beauty if she knew? Where, O 
where, the innocence? That is the beginning of the story. 
The middle of the story is that she still does not know 
and he still does not know; but we know. And, the end 
(the last three minutes of the play) is that they both know. 

The sympathetic reader will imagine the mood in which 
I left the theatre. The worst of it was that Miss Marie 
Léhr became the character intended down to the ground. 
It was a wonderful performance. She had a sidelong down- 
ward glance when uttering some of her ingenuous speeches, 
such as I have noticed in people suddenly abashed in 
conversation by the sweetness of their own natures or 
the beauty of their own sentiments. It was distressing 
in another way, too, to see Miss Hilda Moore labouring 
to expand with life the narrow part of the peevish mistress. 
She was supposed to be an intolerable character, and 
Miss Moore made a great effort to be silly, hysterical, and 
unattractive. But she was not supported by the dialogue. 
In the quarrels between the engineer and his mistress, 
though he was given all the wit that was going—such as 
it was—he seemed to be behaving just as badly as she. 
Besides, the merits of the acting did not mend matters. 

The walk home after a bad play is never pleasant. 
Innocence has no doubt an uncanny charm for some, but 
notfor me. I do not even like the kind of innocence which 
sometimes makes a poet write a poem on a flower when 
it is obvious that he has mistaken his subject, and that it 
really was one which might figure in a second-hand catalogue 
as “very curious.” I like people to know what they 
are doing and what is pulling them, and not to rein in their 
curiosity about it. There are mysteries and muddles peculiar 
to every age; let them limn away naturally. But to 
retard this process by education is stupid and often cruel, 
while to rejoice in the spectacle of arrested knowledge 
and enjoy it is contemptible. It was depressing to think 
that some people in the theatre might have thought 
Remnant a beautiful, touching play, and have hoped that 
their little girls at home might some day resemble the 
heroine. A rhyme remembered—possibly misremembered— 
from the days of my childhood came into my head. I ex- 
perienced some relief in repeating it to myself : 


There was a little girl, 

And she had a little curl, 

Which hung right down on her forehead ; 
And when she was bad, 

She was very very bad, 

But when she was good 


She was horrid! 
DrsmMonp MacCarTHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r ] SHERE will be a good deal of Swinburne literature 
this year. Mrs. Disney Leith’s The Boyhood of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne (Chatto and Windus. 

6s. net) has already appeared, Mr. Gosse’s important Life 

will appear in a week or so, and Mr. Heinemann announces, 
in an ordinary edition and a limited edition de luxe, a volume 
of Posthumous Poems. This will be the first of several 
volumes, but publication of the whole series is to be post- 
poned until after the war. 

x * ad 


Mr. Gosse gave an account of Swinburne’s unpublished 
works in an extremely entertaining paper which he read 
last Monday to the Bibliographical Society. The whole 
body of them are in the possession of Mr. Thomas J. Wise, 
whose collection of English poetry, especially strong in 
modern rarities, is probably the finest private collection in 
the world. He bought them from Watts-Dunton after Swin- 
burne’s death. At first not even Watts-Dunton knew what 
the poet had left behind him. But a systematic search of the 
rooms he occupied at The Pines brought a mass of unknown 
thingstolight. It had, apparently, been his habit from youth 
to let papers accumulate on his table until the litter became 
intolerable ; then to sweep everything into the day’s news- 
paper, fold the newspaper up, put it on a shelf never to be 
disturbed again, and begin making another “ dump.” The 
result was that new compositions were frequently swept up 
as well as miscellaneous rubbish, to be either completely for- 
gotten by their author, or else regarded as irretrievably buried. 
The spoils now recovered include a fine essay on Villon, 
another on Marlowe, and many early poems, including an 
Ode to Mazzini, aseries of very vigorous Border Ballads, and a 
poem on Sir John Franklin, which was meant, but failed, 
to win the Newdigate Prize at Oxford. 


ae * * 


Swinburne competed for the Newdigate twice. The subject 
in the first year was “‘ The Temple of Janus,” that in the 
second year was “‘ The North-West Passage.” Possibly the 
reason that Swinburne was beaten the second time was that 
he did not really write about the set subject at all ; though 
examiners are not always pedantic about that, as may 
be seen by anyone who reads the poem, ostensibly about 
Timbuctoo, with which Tennyson carried off the correspond- 
ing prize at Cambridge. There is a reference to his entry 
in one of the letters published by Mrs. Disney Leith: “I 
have written for it”—the prize—“and shown it to 
Mr. Stubbs [afterwards Bishop Stubbs], who advises it to 
be sent in, and declares it ought to have the prize. I wish it 
may, but very greatly doubt. (Don’t suppose I gave it too 
much time: it didn’t take two mornings’ work.)” 


» * os 


Mrs. Leith’s book is a small and unpretentious affair. 
It chiefly consists of letters addressed by Swinburne to his 
relatives. These letters are badly arranged, and they do not 
illustrate either the ferocious or the jocular proclivities 
of their writer. But in their way they are interesting. As 
might be expected, they contain a great deal of wholehogging 
eulogy of Mazzini and Hugo. It is worth remarking, by the 
way, for the benefit of those who are misled by the lan- 
guors of a few early poems, that Swinburne’s greatest 
enthusiasms were reserved for men whom he felt to be great 
moral forces. And there never was such a hero-worshipper. 
When he first met Mazzini, in a room full of people, he 
trembled all over, then, in spite of himself, went down on his 


knees, and kissed the great man’s hand. And having 
pinned his faith on objects which were at least worthy, if not 
in all cases so superb as he thought them, he did not suffer 
from disillusionment. ‘“ They say,” he writes of Mazzini, 
a@ man’s highest hopes are usually disappointed: mine were not, 
I had never dared to dream of such a reception as he gave me. . . . 
He is a born King and chief and leader of men. You never saw 
such a beautiful smile as his. He is not the least bit discouraged 
or disheartened—and I don’t know how anyone could be who had 
ever seen his face. It is literally full of light I know, 
now I have seen him, what I guessed before, why, whenever he has 
said to anyone, “Go and be killed because I tell you,” they have 
gone and been killed because he told them. Who wouldn't, I should 
like to know ? 
** When I think,” he writes in another place, “ of his great- 
ness as a poet and his goodness as a man combined, I really 
think sometimes that there never was or will be anybody 
like Victor Hugo.” He even seriously suggests that since 
Mazzini and Hugo were both convinced of the existence of a 
future life and a better world than this, the future life and 
the better world must be presumed to exist. Almost every- 
body he mentions, except the “ unspeakable old villain, 
Paul Kruger,” is “‘ nobly upright and unselfish and loyal and 
true.’ As I have observed, it is only a partial portrait, 
although a portrait in his own letters, which represents Swin- 
burne as perpetually adoring the great and good, patting 
children’s heads (by the way, he was doing that the only 
time I myself saw him), and weeping at the spectacle of 
other people’s misfortunes and virtues. After all, he was 
capable of the most offensive practical jokes, he did write 
some verses of which Mazzini would not have approved, 
and he did habitually exercise himself in an ornate invective 
peculiar to himself. I think it was a correspondence with 
Emerson that he terminated by telling the sage that he was 
“a wrinkled and toothless baboon who, after having first 
hoisted himself into notoriety on the shoulders of Carlyle, 
now spits and splutters from a filthier platform of his own 
finding and fouling.” 


“ “ ~ 


If second-hand booksellers were as rich and voluble as 
brewers or cotton-spinners, their Bitter Cry would be loud 
in the land just now. The new paper restrictions included a 
prohibition of the despatch of catalogues, except to cus- 
tomers who have (at a date subsequent to the order, I sup- 
pose ?) made a written request for them. In a general way 
the order isa goodone. Most of the trade catalogues and circu- 
lars that go through the post are unwanted by the majority 
of the people who receive them. There are the drapery 
catalogues, which must cost an enormous amount to produce, 
with their expensive “ art ” paper and their endless pictures 
of languishing and elongated ladies with hips no wider than 
their necks and waists that never were on sea or land. There 
are the tasteful cream-and-gold programmes of the open- 
handed millionaires who want to lend one £80,000 or £5 for 
nothing. Even last week I got an invitation from an electro- 
therapeutist to cure myself of diseases which I have never had 
in saloons which, judging from the illustrations, are crowded 
with a profusion of metallic appliances, forges, presses and 
lathes, which would do credit to a munitions factory. All 
these circulars one can do without. But the book trade is 
peculiar amongst retail trades in that it does the great bulk of 
its business through catalogues; its catalogues are (as arule) 
only sent to people who like to have them; the vendor 
can only hope to make known what he has got through 
catalogues ; and the customer usually does not, and often could 
not, visit the shops with which he habitually deals. Every 
bookseller now will, I suppose, have to face the expense and 
trouble of sending a postcard to every customer asking the 
customer to send a postcard to him. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Sonia: Between Two Worlds. By SterHen McKenna. 
Methuen. 6s. net. 
The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard. By Grace Kine. Con- 


stable. 5s. net. 

A Munster Twilight. By D. Corxery. T. Fisher Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Jock o’ Rippon. By Cuaries Swinton. Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. McKenna’s book is the most exasperating I have ever 
read. It is so good and yet so bad, so promising and yet so 
disappointing—I had almost written Sonia and yet so far. 
Why it was given that title at all I cannot imagine, for the 
character indicated is not the principal, nor anything like 
the principal, character. The principal character is one 
O’Rane, a preposterous and gesticulating cad who, having a 
woman in his power, breaks her spirit by refusing her food 
and drink, and subsequently remarks: “I’m not disobeyed— 
much.” I perhaps need scarcely add that he says this 
‘“* very quietly.” He is the sort of ass—happily non-existent 
save in novels—who frequently shouts and, in the intervals, 
speaks “ very quietly.” Note particularly our reserve of 
strength under a still exterior : we can also do you a line in 
blazing histrionics, which is almost as cheap. And the 
exasperating thing is that Mr. McKenna is perfectly able 
to write quietly (not “ very quietly ’’) and sensibly when he 
likes. Many of his people talk like men and women. When 
the ineffable Crabtree hails his friends from Oxford with 
the words: “Stout fellows!” and goes on to inquire: 
‘** How are the lads of Oxenford, what?” one recognises 
a type of facetiousness which does—or did—actually exist. 
And in the discussion of politics we get some really admir- 
able things. Indeed, if O’Rane and Sonia were cut clean 
out, the residue would make an excellent account of life 
in the “ governing class ”’ before the war, and of the influence 
on that life exercised by the war. The autobiographical 
narrator in Sonia—the Boswell, as it were, to O’Rane’s 
Johnson—is a young man shaped for politics by his training 
and connections, and for a general, genial, avuncular super- 
vision of his friends’ interests by the pleasant fidelity of 
his disposition. He gets into Parliament in the 1906 rush, 
and finds his large schemes of reconstruction ignored and 
stultified by an inexorable party machine. It is fair to 
suppose that his politics are put forward, not on their merits, 
but as the views of a man who spends most of his life in a 
narrow and artificial set. He comments thus on the Labour 
unrest plus the Militant Suffrage unrest plus the Irish 
** illegal volunteer armies ” unrest which prevailed before 


the war: 

Sometimes I think the cause may be found in the sudden industrial 
recovery after ten years’ depression following the South African war. 
The new money was spent in so much riotous living, and from end to 
end there settled on the country a mood of fretful, crapulous irritation. 
** An unpopular law? Disregard it!’ That seemed the rule of 
life with a people that had no object but successive pleasure and 
excitement and was fast becoming a law unto itself. 


Anyone acquainted with the facts must be appalled by the 
mere mention, in connection with the railway and coal 
strikes, of such phrases as “riotous living ’—‘ fretful, 
crapulous irritation ”—“ successive pleasure and excite- 
ment”: yet the above passage does undoubtedly represent 
with absolute accuracy the attitude of even the “ advanced ” 
in one small class. As for sex : 

** I am coming round to Bertrand’s view that an unmarried woman 
of five-and-twenty is a public danger, particularly when husband- 
hunting is conducted with its present healthy absence of restraint. 
The spinster is not so much an object of pity as an offence against 
nature, and nature punishes any liberty you take with her. In the 
old days we had our convents where superfluous women could retire 
with dignity. That at least whited the outside of the sepulchre. 
The present London Season is a pathological study.” 





This occurs in conversation, and allowance must no doubt 
be made for the speaker’s desire to be funny—but the 
vulgarity of it is quite true to life, to a kind of life out of 
touch with realities and unillumined by any real vision. 
O’Rane, who is as asinine in politics as in private life 
(and whom, alas! we must be intended to take seriously 
—since, failing that, the tremendous suffering which Mr. 
McKenna allots to him would be a blasphemy), thinks that 
the Irish question and the Suffrage question and the General 
Strike question proved that pre-war England was “ soulless” 
and was moving towards social revolution—as if any revo- 
lution, good, bad or indifferent, ever came out of soullessness 
or was evidence of lack (as distinct from possible mis- 
direction) of spiritual force ! 

Mr. McKenna’s chief success lies in his delineation of 
types and movements. The types and movements are 
confined to a small class, but it is an extremely interesting 
class, because of the power it wields. How good, just as 
the political comment of a member of that class, is this : 

In the delicate work of Cabinet-making, the deft fingers of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman hardly slipped, and to a Liberal Leaguer like 
myself the result was a brilliant compromise. The head and legs, 
the Prime Minister and the lesser office-holders, were Radicals of the 
Dispersion ; the body was made up of Liberal Imperialists who, by 
sheer weight of intellect and personal authority, might be expected 
to control the movements of the extremities. 

Yet, when the@istory of the 1906 Parliament comes to be written, 

the one thing stranger than the capture of the Cabinet by the Liberal 
League will be the capture of the Liberal League by the unofficial 
members. The House was overwhelmingly Radical and Noncon- 
formist : it closed its ears to the wider Imperialism, and in ‘*‘ Liberal 
League ’’ saw but ‘‘ Whig Party” writ large. The result was hardly 
fortunate. Rather than surrender principle or power, the Whigs 
went to work underground, systematically corrupting the Radical 
majority in the House in the brief intervals of misleading the Radical 
majority in the Cabinet. Perhaps it was invincible necessity that 
demanded it, perhaps the Whig section showed the higher statesman- 
ship in committing Democracy to a course it might not have taken 
without blinkers. I say no more than that it was unfortunate in 
its effect on the House and precarious as a policy on which life and 
death depended. 
How bad, on the other hand, is the whole sentimental 
appeal of the story! O’Rane, who turns up at a public 
school at fifteen after having already, apparently, ‘‘ sampled ”’ 
the more violent kinds of life over half the earth, behaves 
ridiculously and talks offensively throughout. Perhaps the 
climax of absurdity is reached when, having been discharged 
blinded from the Army, he goes back for a job to his old 
headmaster—and is accused of being a deserter! Deserters, 
of course, always go straight to the places where they are 
best known! It is horrible for the great tragedy of blind- 
ness to be mixed up with this sort of appeal to facile emotion- 
alism. But indeed the whole Sonia-O’Rane story may be 
summed up as the sentimentality of Mr. Kipling without a 
trace of Mr. Kipling’s genius. 

The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard is not a novel, but 
rather a collection of pictures with a unifying theme. The 
world represented is that of the defeated, impoverished 
and disillusioned South after the American Civil War; 
the theme is, as it were, concentrated in the fortunes of 
one family; the characterisation is simple and good: but 
very little happens—there is a mood to be caught, an atmo- 
sphere to be rendered, rather than a story to be told. The 
writing is sensitive and rhythmical: certainly the whole 
succeeds in conveying its atmosphere. 

If, as seems to be the case, A Munster Twilight is a first 
book, it gives promise of better books to follow, and the 
author is to be reckoned with. There are defects of crafts- 
manship in these stories—stilted phrases, awkward or con- 
ventional turns which seem to show an inexperienced hand, 
but that does not alter the essential merits. So much 
nonsense has been talked about “the Celtic Twilight,” 
“‘ the Mysticism of the Gael,” and so forth, that one hesitates 
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to use any of the words, the hackneyed but inevitable words, 
that seem suitable to describe this book. Mystical the 
stories certainly are: there is tragedy in them, and pathos, 
and a strangeness, a remoteness, a poetic quality. 

Jock o’ Rippon takes us back to a time not much later 
than Flodden, and gives us the usual fights and flights, the 
usual Moorish galley, the usual proud heroine, and, I must 
confess, some of the usual awkwardness of style. But on 
the whole it is well written—better written than most of 
its kind; and those who like the kind should not miss it. 

GERALD GOULD. 


CONSTRUCTION AND INSTRUCTION 
The Dangers of Half-Preparedness. An Address by NorMAN 


ANGELL. Putnam. 2s. 6d. net. 

America’s View of the Sequel. By Royat J. Davis. Headley. 
2s. net. 

The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914. By 
Cuartes Seymour, Ph.D. Yale University Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Belgium and the Great Powers. By EmiLe WaxweElILer. 
Putnam. 8s. 6d. 

German Imperialism and International Law. By J. M. pre 
DampierRRE. Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Pan-German Plot Unmasked. By A. Cuérapame. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. By Car. 
Heatu. Headley. Is. net. 

Pros and Cons in the Great War. By Lreonarp Macnus. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 


A war-book can be one of three things, constructive, 
instructive, or destructive. The constructive war-book is 
the rarest of all, and out of the eight before us only Mr. 
Angell’s has any real claim to the title. It was addressed 
to an American audience, but no one who is concerned for 
the future of international relations should neglect to read 
it. Mr. Angell’s lucidity amounts almost to genius, and he 
here applies it to the problem of the relations of armaments 
to policy. He argues that a nation must always be in a 
state of dangerous unpreparedness unless its military and 
naval preparations are accompanied by a clear declaration 
of its foreign policy, so that both its own people and other 
nations know under what circumstances and for what 
objects the armaments will be used. It may be mentioned 
that The New Republic, which has consistently advocated 
an alliance between the United States and ourselves, main- 
tainsthat Mr. Angell’s arguments have deeply influenced the 
policy of the American Administration, and that he did more 
than anyone else to win the sympathy of Americans for 
Great Britain. 

Most of the other seven books are merely instructive, 
though some of them, for instance those of M. Waxweiler, 
M. Chéradame, and M. de Dampierre, are also partially 
destructive. The destructive war-book is belligerent, it 
attempts to destroy the enemy by the pen, to blow him up 
morally with the high explosives of journalism. The purely 
destructive book is almost as barren an abomination as 
No-Man’s-Land between the trenches, and happily none of 
these three authors has produced one. M. Chéradame 
has gone perilously near it in his short account of Pan- 
Germanism, but he is just saved by his habit of giving facts. 
M. de Dampierre and M. Waxweiler escape any charge of 
barrenness because their books are as instructive as they 
are destructive. The former has produced a massive dis- 
sertation upon the relations of Germany and Germanism 
to international law both in peace and war. It differs from 
some similar studies which have appeared lately only by 


its superior completeness and arrangement. Its value for 
the student would have been enhanced by an index. M. 
Waxweiler has produced an extremely interesting book. 
It is frankly controversial, but it deals instructively with 
the foreign relations of Belgium with the Great Powers 
between 1830 and 1914 and with the question of Belgium’s 
obligations in international law to defend her neutrality. 
The chapter on the Treaty of 1831 is admirable, though the 
reader who begins his study of this complicated question with 
M. Waxweiler should pursue it still further in Mr. Sanger’s 
book, England’s Guarantee to Belgium and Luxembourg. 
The chapters in which M. Waxweiler deals with the 
famous Barnadiston-Ducarne document and the Belgian 
diplomatic documents published by Germany are extremely 
interesting. It is, however, a great pity that he has not 
quoted the latter documents in full, as the ordinary English 
reader has never seen them and cannot obtain them, while 
it is not possible really to follow M. Waxweiler’s argument 
without having the documents before one. 

The other four books are almost wholly instructive. Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s is a careful, clearly written account of the 
foreign policy and policies of Europe between 1870 and 1914. 
It breaks no new ground, but it is a useful and accurate 
historical work from a point of view entirely favourable 
to the Entente. Occasionally one feels that the author 
would have done better to have stated his conclusions less 
dogmatically, as for instance in his statement as to the effect 
of the Algeciras Treaty. If Professor Seymour’s book is 
unoriginal in design, Mr. Magnus’s is so original as to be 
almost eccentric. The book is *‘ a compilation of opinions ” 
on questions connected with the war, and the opinions of the 
Central Powers and the Allies are given upon each question 
under the headings Pro and Con respectively. The questions 
range from Hatred and Captain Fryatt to the Hague Con- 
ventions and the Right of Search. It is not a work to read 
but to refer to, and it certainly contains a mass of instructive 
facts, but our small experience of it leads us to conclude 
that its original form does not make it an easy book of re- 
ference. Mr. Davis’s book, again, is a record of opinion, for it 
is a collection of the opinions of distinguished Americans 
from the President downwards upon such questions as the 
Terms of Peace, the League to Enforce Peace, etc. Though 
slight in form, it gives an interesting and tactful picture of 
the trend of American opinion during the war. Finally 
we come to Mr. Heath’s little book, which is a message of 
instruction from the perfect pacifist. Nevertheless it has 
considerable merits. It gives a very clear and short account 
of the form and effect of international organisation in the last 
century for maintaining peace, particularly the Hague 
Conventions and Court and the American Peace Commission 
Treaties. It would be difficult to find elsewhere this in- 
formation set out with more accuracy and conciseness. 
The last chapters deal with the possibilities of further de- 
velopment, but Mr. Heath’s space hardly allows him to do 
justice to the constructive side of his subject. 


THEIR MASTER’S VOICE 


Sadoleto on Education: A Translation of the ‘‘ De Pueris 
Recte Instituendis.”” With Notes and Introduction by 
E. T. Campacnac, Professor of Education, University 
of Liverpool, and K. Forses, Lecturer in Education, 
University of Liverpool. Oxford University Press. 

7s. 6d. net. 
Permanent Values in Education. By Kenneta Ricnmonp. 
With an Introduction by A. CLutron-Brock. Constable. 

%s. 6d. net. 
Sadoleto was born in 1477 and died in 1547. In 1517 
Leo X. (son of Lorenzo the Magnificent) appointed him 
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to the Bishopric of Carpentras; in 1586 he became a 
cardinal. He was a friend and correspondent of Erasmus, 
who received with gratitude letters even of expostulation and 
rebuke (“‘ hanc tuam epistolam, si quid mihi credis, pluris 
facio, quam si misisses talentum auri magnum”). He 
was a member of the Oratory of Divine Love, and a would-be 
reformer—from within—of the Church. He sat on the 
commission of cardinals and bishops which discussed 
and published recommendations de Emendanda Ecclesia. 
So much, together with much more, concerning his personal 
charm, scholarship, and political activity, Professor 
Campagnac and Mr. Forbes tell us in an eloquent and 
learned Introduction to their translation of the De Pueris 
Recte Instituendis. The aim of philosophy, in Sadoleto’s 
view, 

was a reconciliation between scholarship and religion, though 

he was too modest to use the language which Scaliger in an epitaph 

put into his mouth: “ Sic solus iunzi cum Cicerone Deum.” 

The editors tell us that they had intended to print the 
original side by side with their translation, but were 
prevented “by these evil days.” One cannot doubt, 
however, that the rendering is as accurate as it is graceful. 
Its interest is mainly, but not merely, historical. If on 
the one hand the practical educational reformer can scarcely 
hope to find here ideas which are not in some form or other 
available elsewhere, on the other hand he may well be 
inspired by the same sort of humility which assails us 
in reading, say, Ascham—in whom we discover so many 
of the essentials of “modern” educational psychology. 
But the humility and discovery carry us further back 
than that—precisely to where we expect, to Plato. Over 
and over again we find, at the crucial points of this 
dialogue, teaching drawn, not only from Aristotle, 
but from Plato himself. We could desire few better 
examples of how the main intellectual achievement of 
the Renaissance—the restoration of Platonic thought to 
the developing education of Europe—worked within the 
work of moderate and progressive Churchmen. 

Mr. Richmond is by no means directly concerned with 
Plato. In his chapter on “ Jewish and Greek Ideals,” he 
writes : 

To simplify very crudely a highly complex phenomenon, we 
may say that the keynote of Greek education, at its best, is a great 
and a pure esthetic. 


This, no doubt, is true of Greek education as it was actually 
practised, but of education as it was conceived by the 
two Greeks whose influence on education has been strongest 
it is not true unless we understand an esthetic so “ great ”’ 
and “‘ pure” that the esthetic merges wholly in the moral. 
This merging is, in a sense, the central truth of Plato’s 
ethics; and the very fact that Mr. Richmond’s book is 
not directly concerned with that truth’s Platonic origin, 
and yet must always return to that truth in tracing 
educational history, is one of the most striking tributes 
possible to the clear, unquestionable source of much of 
the world’s best thought on educational problems. But, 
as Mr. Richmond himself says : 

It is of no use to absorb even yesterday’s thoughts without 
recasting them in to-day’s mould; and ideals that have lain in 
a state of half-suspended animation for centuries need to be still 
more carefully reinterpreted by all who study them. 


The essays are expanded from contributions to the Times 
Educational Supplement, and form a coherent, concentrated, 
and stimulating history of the development of certain 
ideas essential in education. We read : 
It is with the hope of making some small contribution to a general 
synthesis of opinion that certain ideals of bygone civilisations 


and of the great educators of the past will be traced . . . with regard 
to the educational questions that confront us now and for the 


future. 





A chapter is given to “Roman and Medieval Ideals,” 
another to the Renaissance: “The Pansophical Way ” 
of Comenius, with its intention of making the learner 
capable of wisdom in regard to any subject, is sharply 
distinguished from the “* encyclopedic ”’ doctrine of universal 
information : “ the elements of realised synthetic method ” 
are traced in Milton’s Tractate. The chapter on Locke 
insists that, 
though his educational scheme is explicitly laid down upon formalist 
lines, his formalism is pleasingly contradicted at every turn by 
his reliance upon the desire of the young to create their own 
understanding. 
Rousseau is interpreted on the basis that “there is no 
such thing as too much liberty. . .. Ignorant liberty is 
no liberty at all; education has to perfect it by giving 
knowledge.” In Pestalozzi is found “the true reconcilia- 
tion between freedom and authority in educational method, 
at any rate as regards the relation between the teacher 
and the individual child.” The essential sentences on 
Froebel run : 

Froebel’s educational argument was rooted in two assumptions 
which many people do not treat as fundamental: that “ the desire 
for unity is the basis of all genuinely human development and 
cultivation,” and that ‘‘ the child is the chief agent in his own 
development.” Acting upon the first assumption, he carried to 
a further pitch of realisation the ‘‘ pansophic " ideal of Comenius ; 
acting upon the second, he took from the hands of Pestalozzi the 
task of realising in practice the cloudy ideal of Rousseau. 

Equally to the point is the analysis of the truth in Herbart’s 
doctrine and of the limitations which keep it a half-truth. 
Practical application of historical conclusions is to be 
found in the “Summary” and the concluding chapter 
on “Education and Reality,” and Mr. Clutton-Brock 
contributes a characteristically wise Introduction. 
Altogether, in spite of the many controversial points 
on which it would be possible to question Mr. Richmond, 
we prefer to concentrate our attention on the indubitable 
value of his study. 


A GOOD AMERICAN 


Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. Edited by His Daughter, 
RosaMUND GILDER. Constable. 14s. net. 


The career of Richard Watson Gilder (1844-1909) shows 
how considerably detached the literary life of the United 
States is from our own. Gilder was for more than half his 
life one of the most influential of Americans, and his in- 
fluence was entirely due to the fact that he edited the Century 
Magazine. In the United States the monthly magazine 
occupies a position entirely different from what it does in 
England. The British public demands that its monthly 
publications should be either uncompromisingly instructive 
or entertaining ; adjustments between the two are seldom 
olerated for very long. In America, however, the half-and- 
half magazine, if it is well conducted, has a circulation and 
influence beyond the wildest dreams of Fleet Street and the 
Strand. 

Gilder met everyone of interest in America, but English 
names appear rarely in his correspondence. In 1880 he 
lunched with Edmund Gosse and Austin Dobson, and 
apparently kept up relations with them both to the end of 
his life. Other English writers appear only as visitors or 
visited in his pages. Mr. and Mrs. Kipling dined with the 
Gilders in 1892, when Rudyard said that “ the first time he 
saw the beef killed in Chicago he was more overcome than at 
the sight of human beings killed. It was the ‘ sacred cow,’ 
and to kill it was sacrilege.”” Robert Louis Stevenson came to 
America on his first trip in 1879, and walked into the office of 
the Century. He had no introductions, and did not submit 
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any manuscript. In 1887 Stevenson appeared again, and 
charged Gilder with having turned him out of the office, 
much to the editcr’s discomfiture. Fortunately for his 
conscience he was able to write to a friend after these trying 
revelations, “‘ Never mind! Mrs. Stevenson tells me that 
if I had seen Louis I would have turned him out! She says 
he looked the part, and everyone did turn him out!” 

Gilder’s American connections were widespread and of the 
greatest interest. He was intimately acquainted with Cleve- 
land, and helped him during his three presidential cam- 
paigns. Roosevelt put in brief, volcanic appearances. 
Hughes is the subject of a good deal of praise, and is, ap- 
parently, likened to John Morley in a letter to that states- 
man. Hearst is very properly condemned in letters which un- 
consciously emphasize the likeness between him and our 
own most prominent newspaper proprietor. 

Gilder was a good editor, and a strenuous civic reformer, 
but what he really prided himself on was his poetry. Nothing 
could bring home more sharply the imperfect contact between 
the literary world of America and Britain than British 
ignorance of the ten volumes of Gilder’s poetry. The book 
before us contains an amusing little poem, a relic of a 
visit to Germany in 1895, entitled “Es Ist Strengsten 
Untersagt,” of which we quote the last stanza :— 


Then the Yankee in Deutschland declared: 
**If one must for ever be worried 

Like this, he had better be buried, 

And be done with it,” he declared. 

** Oh no,” said the Polizei. 

Said the Yankee, ‘‘ Why?” 

**If you do we will break your head, 

For it’s strengthily undersaid ; 

You must first be measured and weighed, and then, 
Tell why you were born at all, and when, 
And promise never to do it again.” 

Said the Yankee ‘* Which” and ‘*‘ Why”? 
** Both,” answered the Polizei. 


Gilder’s poetry is not, however, as a rule, amusing ; and it 
just fails to be good. 

Miss Gilder has edited her father’s letters very compe- 
tently, explaining the allusions they contain, and filling in the 
gaps. We have here a very convincing portrait of an Ameri- 
can littérateur, who never forgot the part he had set out to 
play, from the time he wrote his first poem of the Civil 
War, The Potomac, to an hour or so before his death, when 
he composed a letter to his daughter on the respective 
merits of Shakespeare and Tennyson. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Studies in Insect Life and other Essays. By Antaur Everett SairPvey, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Fisher Unwin. 10/6 net. 


Of these essays by the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, which 
have appeared in various magazines, some are worth republishing and 
some are not. Two of them, Zoology in the Time of Shakespeare and 
the Revival of Science in the Seventeenth Century, are obviously make- 
weights and show little more than a skilful handling of the scissors. 
The book might have been half the size it is without loss to the admirer 
of Dr. Shipley’s special gift of peering wittily into the insect world, 
his keen eye in mood with the popular interest of the moment. The 
first essay—Insects in War—is a delightful example of this gift. His 
object is to make us better acquainted with the habits and tastes of 
the insects which are such a nuisance to soldiers on the battlefield, such 
as pediculus capitis and vestimente, or, to speak of them 
familiarly, lice. Dr. Shipley succeeds in this friendly aim to bring 
us and these little creatures together. We part from them wiser in 
many ways than when we started and with a certain amount of sym- 
pathy, mingled with relief, for their precarious existence. 

The louse’s life is by no means a bed of roses. It is naturally delicate 
and difficult to rear. Anchorage in some sort of flannel or cloth and 
proximity to the human skin are indispensable to it, and it simply 
cannot live on less than two meals a day. Without regular feeding it 
pay my Coe and unless great care is taken of the eggs it is almost 

a foregone conclusion that young lice will never see the light. Light, 
however, is not a thing they care for—as a soldier remarked to Dr. 
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Shipley: ‘* We strips and we picks ’em off and puts ‘em in the sun 
and it kind o’ breaks the little beggars’ ’earts.” 

Cimezx lectularius, the bed bug, ismuch hardier. It, too, likes warmth 
and a certain standard of comfort, but it can go for weeks without food. 
This lofty indifference probably explains why bugs stay so long in 
empty houses patiently waiting new inmates. Dr. Shipley records that 
they have kept themselves alive for over a year in an empty pill-box. 
Though they were very thin at the end of that time and so transparent 
that you could read the large print of the Times, such as the leading 
articles and letters from admirals, through them, they had, nevertheless , 
not been idle in their starvation quarters, but had produced offspring. 
It is a comfort to know that the flea, for all its powers of rapid travelling 
(many fleas rarely sleep in the same place for two nights running) 
and its great reproductive capacity, has its aversions though it also 
has its favourites. One can at least hope to be among the former. 

Lice, bugs, fleas, ‘mosquitoes, flies, all, unfortunately do more than 
declare in their various ways the wonderful works of God; they are 
the transmitters of the most serious diseases which ravage armies. 
They act as inoculating agents of typhus, bubonic plague, malaria and 
other fevers, and in times of war naturally their effects are more con- 
centrated and more persistent. The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 
to which Dr. Shipley gives two delightfully-written chapters, can be 
celebrated without such misgivings. Of the other essays, the Romance 
of the Depths of the Sea is very absorbing. 


THE CITY 


HE Russian news has not had much effect on markets, 
but what little influence it has exercised has been 
in the direction of firmer prices. The rate of 

exchange has not improved much—being 167 roubles 
per £10, as compared with 156 at the beginning of the 
year. Dealings in the new War Loan are to commence 
on Monday next, and might quite possibly have started 
off at a premium if it were not for the fact that on Wednesday 
a 5} per cent. South Australian Government Loan of 
£1,400,000, repayable at par on April 1st, 1927 (the Govern- 
ment having the option to redeem any time after April 1st, 
1922), was offered at 97 per cent. One of these days, 
when the Empire is run more as a single unit than is at 
present the case, we shall have one class of security only, 
raised on the best possible terms, the money then being 
relent to the different parts of the Empire, so that all 
may get the benefit of the better credit enjoyed by the 
Mother Country, the Imperial Government, or whatever 
issuing body is offering the loans. Then we shall! not 
have one Government spoiling another’s market. The 
South Australian Government Loan is, of course, very 
attractive, for at the issue-price it yields £5 18s. 6d. per 
cent., without counting the profit of £3 ten years hence 
on every £97 now invested. It is interesting to note that 
the issue is made through the Australian Government’s 
own bank—the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. The 
prophecies made here some weeks ago that the rubber 
share market would be the centre of activity have been 
fully justified. This is the one section of the market that 
is booming, and prices are rising fast. While the conditions 
of the industry fully justify the present range of share 
prices, holders should take some of their profits, as the 
pace seems rather too fast to last. 


* * * 


Most shipping companies are now either reducing their 
dividends from, or, at least, maintaining them at, the 
highest level reached during the war. The Bennett Steamship 
Company is an exception, for in addition to a dividend of 
10 per cent. shareholders receive a bonus of 70 per cent., 
making 80 per cent. for the year. This compares with 
20 per cent. for 1915, so that in two years of war share- 
holders have received, by way of dividend, an amount 


equivalent to the nominal value of their share holding. 
In the course of an interesting paper read before Liverpool 
bankers, Mr. Edgar Crammond gave the following statistics 
showing gross and net profits of British shipping in 1916. 
The gross earnings, he stated, were £867,000,000, from 
which had to be deducted working expenses £179,000,000, 


leaving a profit of £188,000,000. Of this £88,000,000 
were absorbed by Excess Profits Tax and £24,000,000 
by Income Tax, leaving £76,000,000 available. Of this 
Mr. Crammond calculates that £25,060,000 was distributed 
as interest and dividends, and that £51,000,000 was 
allocated to extra depreciation and reserves. Mr. Crammond’s 
figures are interesting, but the actual profits of the shipping 
industry were probably greater than even the huge figure 
shown, for there are many ways of tucking away profits, 
and shipping companies’ balance-sheets are not usually 
marvels of lucidity. Another point is that when a ship is 
lost the owners receive from the various underwriters 
an amount equal to the present extraordinarily increased 
value of the ship, which is equivalent to their having sold it 
at its present inflated value ; and while insurance premiums 
are correspondingly higher, they are included in the working 
expenses, which, as indicated above, were in 1916 less 
than half the gross profit. 


a * * 


In November last the Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States issued a manifesto to American bankers, 
warning them against locking up their funds in long-term 
obligations of foreign Governments or in short-term invest- 
ments which might have to be renewed until normal 
conditions were restored. This advice created a good 
deal of stir at the time, and resulted in the withdrayal 
of a proposed issue in New York of British short-dated 
notes. The Federal Reserve Board has now issued a 
further statement that banking conditions in the country 
are so good that it is only right and proper for American 
bankers to assist foreign borrowers, and they recommend 
the bankers, in view of their increased gold reserves and 
the country’s enormously augmented foreign trade, to 
make large purchases of foreign securities. The Board 
does not indicate any particular securities which should 
be bought, and it would probably be deemed impolitic 
for it to do so, but the arguments it uses obviously point 
to'the desirability of American bankers investing in the 
securities of those countries which are making the largest 
purchases of American producers ; in other words, America 
should lend, at least temporarily, her largest customers 
the funds with which to pay for the supplies she is shipping 


them. 
ok ae ae 


Stock Exchange internal matters are again attracting 
some attention, as, indeed, they do always at this time 
of the year, when the elections for the Committee take 
place. The Committee has recently suspended two members 
of the Stock Exchange and reprimanded two others for 
misusing the marking board and the Supplementary Official 
List in connection with a certain oil share. The operation 
performed was one which, like many of its kind, originated 
in the United States, and was there christened “ wash 
sales,” i.e., a number of more or less fictitious bargains 
are marked at increasing prices, and the speculative public, 
seeing this activity, begins to buy—with the usual result. 
The big question that is agitating members just now 1s 
the sharing of commissions with bankers. Some people 
do their stock and share business through their bankers, 
who pass the business to a stockbroker and receive from 
him half the commission. The election of the Committee, 
which took place this week, hinged principally on this 
point, there one five candidates in favour of the status 
quo and six in favour of doing away with, or at least 
reducing, the share of the commission taken by the banker. 
The result has been a victory for the status quo party. 
The old Committee has refused to re-elect a certain number 
of naturalised members of enemy birth ; and on this account 
some well-known members will no longer be seen within the 

recincts of the Stock Exchange. One of these members 
had lost his only son—fighting on the British side. In 
some special cases members of enemy birth have been 
re-elected, but, as they had previously been requested 
not to enter the building, their position appears to be like 
that of a man who is elected to a club on condition that 
he makes no use of it. Emit Davies. 
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